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FAMILIAR TALKS. 


BY A. W. CHEEVER. 





Feeding Mowings. Cultivating Fruit 
Trees. 
ls it well to dig about fruit trees on light land 
n the fall of the year? 
Should{a clover rowen crop be cut for hay or fed 
aff by cattle? G. 8. P. 


There is little danger of over-cultivation of 
the land about fruit trees, yet very late cultiva- 
tion is believed to cause peach and some other 
trees to make an immature growth so late in 
the season as to be easily killed in an unfavor 
able season. If trees are standing in grass 
land there can de no harm in digging about 
them injautumn. It may do much good by 
preventing mice from gnawing the bark, as 
often happens where grass makes a cover for 
mice next the trees. 

Whether to mow clover rowen or feed it off 
are questions that must be decided by the cir- 
cumstances in each one’s case. My own farm- 
ing was so arranged that no pasturing of mow- 


ing fields was permissible. If acrop was worth 


mowing with &a{machine it was cut, otherwise 
left on'the ground, There are serious objec- 
tions to pasturing mowings, yet there are cases 
where it is commendable. The usual difficulty 
in taking the cattle off before the mowing is 
to its injury. 
Top-dressing Mowings. 

In reply to a Franklin county (N. Y.) in- 
quirer 1 would say that I know of no better 
time to use stable manure for top-dressing 
mowings than immediately after cutting and 
removing the hay in June or early in July 
The manure then acts as a mulch to the bare 
stubble and will protect the roots of the grass 
from injury by drought. If rains follow soon 
the strength“of the manure will be worked down 
to the roots, and, if a good grass sod, cause a 
heavy second crop. The next best time I think 
isin spring after the grass has started to grow. 
By either method the manure will be soon cov- 
ered by the rank growing grass and thus be 
protected from drying and injury from the heat 

the sun. Coarse stable manure should be 
ssed down into close contact with the soil 

y the use of fine harrows, a heavy bash ora 
ler. To leave it lightly spread in 
ps on the top of the stubble is a wasteful 
of exposure. Very poor manure or even 

mmon soil, if spread evenly and sifted down 
among the stubble, has a beneficial effect on the 
growth of the grass plants. 

moist grass land that is too rocky to cul- 
tivate top-dressing is an economical method of 
ying manure, but on good tillage land I 
sure better retums for the manure will 
| from a rotation of crops in which grass 
omes in after a year or two of cultivation. 
lop-dressing pays best on land well set with 
4ealtoy, desirable grass plants. An old, worn- 
ut mowing in which wild or inferior grasses 
predominate offers little inducement to the top- 

‘sing method of enriching the soil; such 

‘anc should be plowed. a 
Fescue Grasses. 
Che department of agriculture is endeavoring 
‘0 Interest farmers in the observatior. and study 
tive grasses, by sending for trial seeds of 
rable but not very common varieties. A 
‘© grass that has been growing in pastures 

‘Wned by the Cheney brothers of South Man- 

“ster, Conn., and brought to the notice of the 
“partment by Mr. J. B. Olcott of that town, 
“4s been sent out in samples to some of the ex- 
nent stations and a few individuals, who 
‘ give it a trial in their several localities. 
Cott says that cattle and horses gnaw the 
“ches of this grass closer than any other in 
“pasture. It makes a growth in mowings of 
/ 0 three feet, and is believed capable of pro- 
“ng two tons per acre. 
vt. Beal says there are eighty distinct species 
‘scue grasses growing in temperate and 
‘regions. I have never attempted the cul- 
"S400 of fescues in mowing lands, though the 
““ tteadow fescue which often comes naturally 
“0 old, moist meadows is a valuable species 
* rich lowlands, and would mix well with 
ard grass, Dactylis glomerta, and June 
“SS, pa pratensis, as they all ripen early and 
“sty at the same time. 

"Hons of the new cemetery in Dedham are 
"“! set with a species of tescue grass, which 
“8S & heavier aftermath than most other 
*€s in the vicinity under similar conditions. 
eo ‘vould mark it as a good pasture grass. 

“'. Martin J. Sutton of England in his new 
“< on “Permanent and Temporary Pas- 
_.. Guoting trom recent analyses of grasses 
., 3: A. Voeleker sgives Festuca Ovina one 
4; St places among the nutritive grasses, 
® specially rich in albuminoids and digest- 
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ible fibre. On the fescue he found 5.81 per 
cent albuminoids and 37 77 per cent of degesti- 
ble fibre in the dry hay, while in timothy the 
figures were 4.06 per cent albuminoids and 21.23 
per cent of digestible fibre. This would account 
for the liking of cattle and horses for the grass 
in the South Manchester pasture. 





THE FALL FAIRS. 
The Weather Interferes Somewhat. 








BUT THERE ARE LARGE CROWDS, FINE EXHIBITS 
AND EVIDENCES OF A GROWING INTEREST 
IN AGRICULTURE. 





The development of the modern news paper, 
as is seen in the wonderful perfection of the 
metropolitan daily, the multiplicity of the sub- 
urban daily and the thoroughness of the local 
weekly, makes it consummate folly tor a class 
weekly covering all New England to attempt to 
report in detail all the minutie of these events. 
We have, therefore, instructed all correspondents 
and reporters of the FarMER and Homes to 
take particular pains to aim at brevity, and in 
most cases they have succeeded admirably and 
are entitled to our thanks. 

Generally speaking the fairs have been suc- 
cessful so far this season, but the rain in some 
parts of New England last Thursday and Fri- 
day almost spoiled the fairs which came within 
the Jimits of the storm. 





Maine State Fair. 


Bad weather has been the bane of the old 
reliable and firmly established Maine state 
society for the few years past, and it was with 
an anxious eye that the hard-working and 
much-suffering officials viewed the portentous, 
over-hanging clouds of Monday, and the lower- 
ing skies of Tuesday did not tend to render 
their anxiety less. Wednesday, however, the 
heavens gradually lost their look of gloom, and 
the remainder of the week there was simply 
perfect weather. 

THE STOCK LARGELY CAME 


directly from the Bangor fair, so that the 
usual bustle attendant upon the unloading of 
the trains was rendered conspicuous by its ab- 
sence upon Monday afternoon. The herds of 
Gen. Shepherd of Skowhegan—thoroughbred 
Herefords—and a heavy team, two-year-old 
steers to the number of five pairs, were shown 
here in addition to those mentioned in our re- 
port of the Bangor show. M M Bailey of Win- 
throp Centre also had twelve head of Hereford 
thoroughbred stock, on which he won lots of 
prizes at the New England fair. Mr. Bailey’s 
herd is headed by the handsome bul! Burnside, 
three years of age, a finely shaped, richly col- 
ored and fine coated bull, in many respects the 
besi one upon the grounds. His cows and 
heifers are also large and good to look upon. 
Gen Shepherd has the very large year-old bulls, 
Henry Bergh and Viking, and the immense fat 


cow, Miss Pentrie 1lth,and her large heifer 
calf, Miss Pentrie 12th, the cow Lobelia, etc. 


The herds of ; 

E. A. BAILEY AND H-, Ce BUBLEIGH ...- 
were the same as those shown at Bangor and 
wore their usual number of premium ribbons. 
P.R. Penney of Presque Isle, Aroostock County, 
had a creditable display of Hertford cows and 
young stock descended from the Burleigh stock. 

I N Woodward, of Richard, had three thor- 
oughbred animals. The yearling bull, Plumed 
Knight, girths 6 feet 6 inches, and bore first hon- 
ors in his class. He was one of the nicest 
modelled bulls upon the ground, and is a son of 
H C Burleigh’s Hero, who never fails of captur- 
ing the blue ribbon whenever shown, A J 
Libbey & Sons of Oakland had the thorough- 
bred one year old bull Patnam, a good sized, 
straight and symmetrically shaped animal and 
the cows Pretty Lass 4th, Pretty Lass 7th, and 
Pretty Lass 8th, with the heifer calf Pearl, etc. 
A nice year old heifer, was Successful Mary, one 
year old, got by Careful 2d, owned by Daniel 
Newton, Readfield. and from E A Bailey’s 
Lakeview herd. 

The Durhams were shown by AN King of 
Charleston, Howard & Ellis of Fairfield, R & C 
D Waugh of Stark and J V Fletcher of the 
same town. Mr. King and Howard & Ellis 
showed fine large cows of the breed, but bave 
no bull older than one year so that in making 
up the awards the herd lst prize weat to the 
Messrs. Waugh whose three-year old bull, 
Belted Duke, led a fine herd. Mr. Fletcher 
had but two animals. His three-year old heifer 
is a very handsome one, and his yearling 
heifer successfully competes against the others 
of her age. 

Mr. Burleigh and also his son, Thomas G 
Burleigh, showed herds of pure bred Sussex, a 
deep red breed, well made and good looking, 
possessing the general characteristics of the 
Devon with perhaps a greater aptitude to the 
laying on of flesh. Frank Ham of Belgrade 
also showed a bull of the same breed and grade 
calves. 

HOLSTEINS. 

From Maple Lawn Farm, New Gloucester, F 
W Berry, proprietor, came a large exhibit of 
this breed. The large bull, Green Mountain 
chiet, is from the well-known herd of Smith & 
Powell, Syracuse, N. Y. A fifteen-months old 
bull is Sietske Netherland, bred in Lee, Mass. 
The two cows, Tina De Yong and Dutch Je, are 
imported animals. Lady Gloucester and Po- 
nope are heifers one and two years old. J 8 
Sanborn of South Auburn had sume twelve or 
fourteen head of Holstein-Friesians, the herd 
being presided over by the bull, King of Poland, 
who bears of the azure emblem significant of 
leading honors. Mr. Sanborn’s cows and 
heifer also came in for a large share of the 
prizes. D L Brett of Norway also had a large 
herd off which the three-year old bull, Lord 
Milo, weighing above two thousand pounds, 
and the prize-winning two-year-old heifer, Sin- 
fire, were among the best specimens. Pulsifer 
& Co. of Auburn had also four of the black and 
white monsters which came in for their share of 
the awards. 

THE JERSEY BREEDERS 


were out in full force, and their line of stalls 
was a long one, both of Maine registered and 
American cattle club stock, though we think 
the last named is rather outgrowing the former 
class of stock. The showing from Maple Grove 
farm of B F & F H Briggs was a good one and 
of cattle club stock exclusively. The two- 
years-old bull, Fauntleroy, led their ranks. 
There were also the cows Mollie Pogis and Fan- 
tasia Rex, while there was also a large amount 
of young stock of the various different ages. 
From Mt. Pleasant farm, South Vassalboro, 
C F Cobb, proprietor, came a large and valuable 
herd of cattle club Jerseys and fifteen head in 


number. The chief bull was Sir Florian, five 
years of age, alarge prize taker at Maine state 
fairs, and an approved type in color, form and 
general characteristics tor the bull of the great 
dairy breed. The cow Lily of Leeds has a 
butter record of 15 pounds 9 ounces in seven 
days, and also has a daughter which has made 
above 14 pounds in that length of time. 

Another herd of J. C. C. stock was shown by 
S M Merrill of West Gloucester, which includes 
the aged bull Buffer’s Son; the two-years-old 
Corporal Broadvale Sadewa is one of the repre- 
sentative cows of the herd, and Silkey Sheldon, 
a fine three-years-old heifer. 

S M King, Kingleside farm, South Paris, had 
eighteen head of his favorite stock upon the 
grounds, all but three of which are of the J. C. 
C. registration. Mr. King’s leading bull is 
Temptress’ Pogis Chief, solid dark color, two 
years old. A young ball is Mountain View 
Pedro by Beau Pedro, dam Pedronella. 
Among Mr. King’s choicest cows, Lilla Pogis, a 
cow well up in St. Lambert blood, Wee Drop 
and Effie Pedro. 

Herds of Maine state Jerseys are shown in 
herds by J C & C E Wheeler, Chesterville, E P 
& AC True of Litchfield, and A. P. Russell of 
Leeds, whose several exhibits make a fine show- 
ing in and of themselves. 

Trustee Alonzo Libby of Sacarappa had his 

FAMOUS HERD OF AYRSHIRES 


upon the ground, also his herd of cattle club 
Jerseys which occupy a long row of stalls ; also 
W C Whitman of South Turner, a fine herd of 
Jerseys being the same which he had at Bangor 
the preceding week. There was also a nice 
showing of grade stock. The teams were the 
same as were shown at the Eastern Maine fair 
and had in addition Gen. K B Shepherd’s team 
of two-year old steers, all grade Herefords and 
all of the most desired model for the beef breed 
and over which for an equal number of ten 
steers we doubt the right of any state to claim 
precedence, matched as they were and all shown 
inthe yoke. Gen. Shepherd got first prize on 
his team and also first for 


BEST EXHIBIT OF FAT CATTIE 


which was no light honor in view of the other 
fine stock entered for that prize. Mr. Burleigh, 
Mr. Bailey and J G Fish each had fine teams, 
their heaviest pairs each weighing about 4200 
pounds and girthing Sfeet3 inches and below 
that figure. F M Weston, Farmington, a pair of 
fine four-years old 8 feet 2 and 3 inches grade 
Herefords, very fat and nice, weighing 4600 
Ibs. The exhibit from the farm of J M Hilton, 
Anson, was & very good one, his working oxen, 
a pair of red Durham four-yearolds,7 feet 2, 
drew first prize, and also got a part of the purse 
in their class of draft oxen. Mr. Hilton’s grade 
Herefords, four years old, are also a very good 
yoke and his three-year old steers and Hereford 
fat cow are good specimens. A H Bosworth 
and J Whipple of Solon and C K Page, East 
Livermore, had fine specimens of steer calves. 
Mr. Bosworth’s are ten months old and girth 5 
feet 6 inches. 

eee ee HORSES. pila , 

The horses were a fine lot, even to the trotters, 
for the times are past when some old spavined 
ring-boned quadruped whose days should have 
been done can come in and gobble up the 
purses. Maine trotters are to the fore this year 
as parties coming here have already found out 
without taking cognizance of what our horses 
are doing outside the state. 

The nice stud of Barrett Brothers of Fairview 
Farm, West Sumner, comprising sixteen 
animals had roomy quarters at the stables. 

Col. West, the handsome black horse by Eg- 
bert, dam Lida, by Mambrino Patchen, is one 
of the attractions, while his son Westland 2 :314 
in a recent race, a handsome seal brown four 
year old stallion, whose dam is the dam of 
Aubine 2:194, saw lots of company each day. 
We hear it rumored that Westland recently 
trialled in 2:274. His colts, of which there are 
several, are a credit to their sire. The stallion 
Artemas, Jr. also in their stable, is a large 
good looking horse. 

The fast Daniel Boone stallion, Baby Dean, 
who trotted a mile on Thursday in 2:214 is one 
of Maine’s favorites. He is but.eight years of 
age, and will no doubt put ia a mile in 2:20 or 
Letter when he starts upon a mile track. 


The large, handsome dark bay stallion All- 
So, owned by M L Pooler of Skowhegan, was 
holding a reception at the time of our visit, and 
the groom was besieged with questions regard- 
ing the grandly proportioned son of Blackwood, 
Jr 2:224 and So-So 2:174. All-So has trotted 
the last halfin a mile in 1:10, last quarter at a 
2:16 gait, this season on a slow track. BF & 
F H Briggs have a large and tine stud of horses 
and are breeding good ones. Their two-year- 
colt Palm electrified the crowd by getting a 
record of 2:33 in a mile trial for a cup, while 
Ben V, a full brother to their horse, trotted to 
a record of 2 :444. 


Granieta is a large one-year-old filly by 
Rockefeller, son of Electioneer,dam by Mes 
senger Knox 2:31. They also have a fine 
brood mare in Sadie L, a full sister to Nelson 
2:144, that has produced several valuable foals. 
Their chief stallion, Messenger Wilkes 2 :293, is 
six years of age. He is by Red Wilkes, sire of 
Prince Wiikes 2 :143, known to be 


ONE OF THE FINEST HORSES 


that ever looked through a bridle, and his dam 
Rena C. by Messenger Chief, sire of Mand 
Messenger, 2.364; Ben V. is a full brother to 
him, three years of age. 

As a stock horse, Messenger Wilkes is fast 
gaining a great lead as stock that we have seen, 
all show a nice open, stealing gait, which will] 
when they are developed, surely bring them in 
winners at the wire. 

The colts are driven by the junior member 
Frank Briggs, a graduate of Bowdoin College» 
and so far as we know, the only one of that ilk 
who sits a sulky on our Maine tracks. Mr. 
Briggs’ knowledge of Greek and Latin is eyi- 
dently no hinderance to the education of the 
colts, as they “get there” in the most approved 
way. Hedrives Messenger Wilkes 2 :293, and 
the Seer 2:29; to their records last year, and 
barring accidents, will give the colt Palm a 
faster mile than has yet been acquired by a 
New- England-bred colt. 

Elmbrook, four years old, by Hambetonian 
Chief, with a four years-old record of 2:26}, is 
one of the Maine “‘Phenoms”; he is owned by 
G R Ellis of Belfast. Glenarm, 2 :234, the hero 
of twenty-one races, in fifteen of which he has 
won first money, a part of the stake in all the 
others, is a dead-game trotter and a great tayor- 
ite at home, as the immense applause which 
greeted him when he plucked the laurels from 


- 





the New Hampshire gelding, C. C.K., atter he 
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had won two heats by taking three straight, 
certainly proved. 

Romlus, a six-year old bay gelding, owned 
by H M Bean, a ship-builder of Camden, got by 
Judge Advocate, dam by King Drew. has won 
first Money in five races where there were good 
fields of horses, starting as a green horse. 

Hallie, a two-year old filly by Harbinger, 
won the race for foals of 1887, and in an attempt 
to beat the record for a Maine bred filly of that 
age, trotted 2 :424 or within 4 second. 

Dr. Franklin 2:31 was shown upon the track 
with four of his get—Lawrence 2-254, Ticonic 
2:34 at two years, Dick Lightheart, sire of Key 
stone 1 :314, 4 mile yearling record, and Frank 
S., a black horse and a fine one. 


SHEEP AND SWINE. 


The showing of sheep was a most extensive 
one. The fat sheep were fat indeed, and came 
largely from Somerset county as did also the 
great wool producers, the Merinos. Shrop- 
shires were also shown in large numbers and are 
getting to be a numerous feature in Maine's 
wool-producing husbandry. 

The show of swine was also an excellent one, 
embracing White Chesters, Jersey Reds and 
Poland Chinas, though the former breed was 
largely in the ascendency. 

The poultry show was of good sizs and qual- 
ity as the loud cacklings and hoarse crowing 
gave abundant proof. 


THE SHOWING OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


was a large and varied one. The Ricbardson 
Manufacturing Company of Worcester, Mass., 
represented by A C Hill, general agent, showed 
the new Model Buckeye, a favorite with our 
Maine farmers from the ease with which it is 
worked and its durability and strength whicn 
enables it to withstand the rugged tests made 
over the roughest fields. This we know per- 
sonally and from observation. Their new six- 
foot mower “meets a long felt want,” has all 
the improvements like self-oiling Pitman box, 
hardened chafe plates, malleable shoe, and pro- 
tected Pitman rod. The Deering mower was also 
found on exhibition under a tent of its own, 
while the Walter A. Wood company occupied 
space further on. The A W Gray company of 
Vermont bad threshing machines and AL & 
E F Goss of Lewiston made large displays in 
the department of dairying utensils and imple- 
ments generally. MILTON. 
In the exhibit of implements the in- 
creased proportion of western manufactar- 
ers represented was notable. The number 
of entries reached 7000 and was particularly 
strong in horse and cattle. The horticultural 
department, however, was not what it should 
have been. The rush of Thursday was tremen- 
dous, some 25,000 persons being present. 
Among the dignitaries were one governor, five 
ex-governors and the master of the National 
gracge. Profitable meetings were held in the 
evening for the discussion of agricultural topics. 
The Maine Farmer’s summary of the stock 
classes, and comparison for several years, shows 
that the Jerseys which fell off from 1885 to 


| 20OPLhu iucieaseu wouderfully this year, and 


led all the other breeds. Herefords have been 
showing a steady falling off since 1885, and this 
year were only slightly ahead of last year. 
Shorthorns have also been diminishing in num- 
bers ever since 1885, while Holsteins have been 
increasing, also the Guernseys. Ayrshires and 
Sussex have about held theirown. Sheep have 
been increasing in numbers for two years. 

A great many families pitched their tents on 
the fair grounds in which they lived through 
the exhibition. 

Mr. L M Shepard of Temple showed one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight varieties of potatoes. 
I V McKinny, a market gardner of Auburn, 
made an immense show of different kinds of 
vegetables. 

The rush of the manufacturers of agricultural 
implements to the Maine state fair was unpar- 
alleled. Parker & Wood of Boston made a very 
large exhibit of one hundred and sixty-eight 
varieties of vegetable seeds together with poul- 
try supplies and cut flowers. 


on 
Eastern Maine Prize Cattle. 

Some of the first premium winners at the 
eastern Maine state fair were F W Berry, North 
Gloucester, Holstein herd; F A Bailey, Hereford 
herd; C E Wheeler, Chesterfield, Jersey herd, 
Maine registry; B F & F H Briggs, Auburn, 
Jersey cattle clubherd. For dairy print butter, 
J H Moore, Winthrop; for dairy butter in pack- 
ages not less than ten pounds,Mrs. M L Robbins, 
Winthrop; five-pound package, O Meader, 
Alvion; granular butter, Mrs. C A Garland, 
Bangor; creamery butter, Foxcroft creamery ; 
factory cheese, South Newburg factory; cow 
giving the most pounds of milk at the fair, D L 
Breet, Norway, two-years-old heifer, 29} 
pounds ; for the cow giving the most inches ot 
cream at the fair,C F Cobb, Vasselboro, Jersey, 
24 inches of cream; for the best exhibit of 
apples, Dudley Miles, Newburg. 





Vermont State Fair, 


At the Vermont state fair large crowds of 
well satisfied people were in attendance each 
day. There were no indications of liquor seil- 
ing, and none of the catch penny hucksters 
were anywhere to be seen. It was one of the 
cleanest, best managed exhibitions ever seen, 
in the opinion of many experts. The horse 
show was the best that has ever been seen at 
the state fair, the Morgan blood being predomi- 
nant. The show of sheep was never better, and 
the Merino pens were all full. The butter show 
was notable for its insignificance, and the 
maple sugar exhibit, while very fine, did not 
fairly represent the extent of this industry in 
the state. The show of cattle was smaller than 
at some former years, but the deficiency was 
made up by the superior quality of the animals 
exhibited. Seventeen of the Billings herd of 
Jerseys from Woodstock were shown and 
thirteen from the Green Mountain stock farm 
at West Rutland. Ayrshires were represented 
by specimens from the herds of C M Winslow 
of Brandon and Dr L S Drew of Burlington. 
The number of Holsteins showed a considerble 
falling-off. There were specimens of Devons, 
Guernseys, Herefords, Polled Angus and about 
thirty yokes of excellent working oxen. 





Woonsocket, R. I. 

The Woonsocket fair contained a good num- 
ber of cattle. The Devons were in the ascen- 
dency, HS & J W Stockwell taking most of 
the honors, though F H Andrews was a promi- 
nent exhibitor. Holsteins and grade Ayrsbires 
were nextin number. H F Adams of Cum 
berland exhibited a 3500 pound yoke of fat 





[CONTINUED ON EIGHTH PAGE.] 





ASSOCIATED DAIRYING. 
Who Originated the Creamery System ? 








In the Farmer and Homes of week before 
last “H. M.” says: ‘The system of creameries 
was first instituted by Joseph Williams of 
Rome, N. Y., in 1851.” This is erroneous. In 
1851 Mr. Jesse Williams of Rome, N. Y., de- 
vised the plan of bringing the milk of his son’s 
dairy to his own place to be worked up into 
cheese with his own. Mr. Willard and other 
well-informed writers on “associated dairying” 
always dated its inception and rise back to this 
transaction, and ‘“Willard’s Practical Dairy 
Husbandry” has for a frontispiece a likeness of 
Mr. Williams with the inscription, ‘Jesse Wil- 
liams, originator of the American cheese factory 
system.” But Mr. Williams made only cheese, 
and the cheese factory system had assumed 
very larg2 proportions before creameries were 
ever heardof. I was well acquainted in that 
section of the state of New York in the early 
fifties, was often in Rome and knew the younger 
Mr. Williams quite well. It is quite probable 
that the skimming of milk and the production 
of butter in connection with cheese making 
may have been thus early practiced to some 
limited extent, but it was not generally known 
if practiced. I think the fact established beyond 
a reasonable doubt that the creamery system, 
unlike the other, was organized for a purpose 
not altogether commendable—the extracting of 
a@ portion of the cream from the milk to be 
shipped tothe city markets. Cooling houses were 
established at shipping points by associations 
of farmers for receiving, cooling and canning the 
milk preparatory to shipment. Here market 
cream only was at first taken from the milk; 
hence the name “creamery.” I cannot give the 
exact date of the original christening, though I 
have some memoranda obtained several years 
ago which would shed some light upon the sub- 
ject if it were worth while to look it up. Later 
on the cream which was not demanded in the 
market was worked up into butter of a superior 
quality, and it took the name “creamery but- 
ter.” Then the butter made from the cream 
taken from ‘“skim-cheese’”’ was also called 
“creamery butter,” and the combined factories 
were called ‘‘creameries” and sprung up every- 
where like mushrooms. At that time all estab- 
lishments which made only butter were called 
“butter factories.” But the name “creamery” 
soon acquired such a reputation that its use has 
become quite too general to mean anything in 
particular. “Creamery butter” has come to be 
about as indefinite a term as ‘“‘As big as a piece 
of chalk.” The brand no longer indicates a 
distinct method of manufacture nor any stan- 
dard of quality. O. S. Buiss. 

Georgia, Vt. 





WINTERING SHEEP. 
How to doit Cheaply. Ensilage vs. Straw. 








One who knows how many sheep are wintered 
here at merely a nominal expense for food can 
but smile at the reported remarks of Mr. George 
McKerrow/on the subject if the issue of the 
FARMER for Aug. 3lst. He is made to say: 

“Ensilage is a cheap ration. One of my friends 
wintered 100 breeding ewes on 800 pounds per day 
of frosted corn cnsilage, and what straw they 
would eat. This at $1.50 per ton for ensilage would 
winter each ewe (six months) for $1.14, or at $2 


| per ton for $1.44, which in this section is very cheap 


wintering.’ 


It will surprise some people to learn that we 
winter sheep at an expense which would be 
represented by what would be left after striking 
out all previous to the cents in his estimate of 
the cost of wintering sheep per head. He does 
not estimate the cost of straw as anything, nor 
do we, or people generally in a grain country. 
Its usual only value is to be made into manure 
and feeding; it isthe most speedy way to ac- 
complish that purpose. Neighbor after neigh- 
bor winters his sheep on straw and a little grain 
of most any kind, equivalent to giving a 
peck of oats a day to 100 sheep. Oats here 
usually bring about a cent a _ pound, 
and come to figure out the problem, it will be 
seen that our sheep are wintered for about 14 
cents a head, and they are well wintered, too, 
and come out in the spring in excellent condi- 
tion and rear lambs allright. Indeed, I be- 
lieve anything but good straw unnecessary, for 
my nearest neighbor winters from sixty to 
seventy on straw alone. and has done so for a 
score or more of years, except that he has once 
in a while some years given them a little hay 
in April; but this year he did not, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, and his sheep did well. They 
are merinos and shear a trifle under 
eight pounds per head. There is more nutri- 
ment in straw, for sheep at least, than scientists 
ever gave it credit for. But the animals must 
not be turned to a stack and left to shift for 
themselves. They should have comfortable 
quarters and the straw be fed to them in bunks 
twice a day, a quarter more than they will eat 
up clean, and the refuse cleaned out every time 
before feeding. They should have constant 
access to salt and to water. 


Ithaca, N. Y. GALEN WILSON. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


More Favorable Opinions, 








I am only too glad to express my ideas re- 
garding the college. It seems to me that the 
young men ot the state do not realize what they 
are losing by not attending the Massachusetts 
agricultural college. I consider that the college 
gives a thorough, practical education for those 
who wish to take up agriculture in any of its 
branches, or any business pursuit. And I 
wish that something might be done to induce 
students to attend the college, for it needs stu- 
dents more than anything else just now. 

In my own case I feel that my college course 
was, or is, a success, and that the four years 
were profitably spent. After being graduated 
I returned home to work with my father, as I 
had previously planned todo. We carry on 
some market gardening and also run a milk 
team, and at this season of the year we are 
quite busy. I hope to be able to find out for 
myself whether ‘‘farming pays” or not. 

Hoping that perhaps you may be able to do 
something to induce more to avail themselves 
of the advantages offered at the college, I re- 
main Very respectfully, 

ARTHUR D. CopgLanp. 





GERMINATION TESTS. 


Germination tests have been made this year at 
the Pennsylvania experiment station with seeds 
from the same packages as those used last year, 
in order to find to what extent they have dete- 








riorated by being held over one year. ‘he fol- 
lowing table gives the percent of falling off 
from the average of results of last year’s tests, 
when the seeds were fresh from the seedmen. 
One hundred seeds of each variety were used 
in nearly all cases, and the same germinators 
were employed throughout. Beans 12, cab- 
bage 3, lettuce 30, onions 9, parsnips 8, peas 7, 
radishes 2, tomatoes 21. . 


THE MILK STANDARD. 


its Practical Working. Important Facts 
and Sound Deductions, 








The time seems to be approaching when milk 
must be sold on its merits as judged by its tood 
value. Some experiments in fixing average 
values, lately made by ths large dealers, are 
throwing light on the question ot comparative 
amounts of solids in milk as influenced by 
locality, mode, of feeding, season, etc. They 
are of considerable value to the public, and des- 
tined, if continued, to be still more so in tuture. 
A chemical analysis was made of nearly four 
hundred samples taken from five different lo- 
calities. Only fifteen samples stood low evough 
to create a suspicion of adulteration, or about 
four in a hundred. This shows that the en- 
forcement of the adulteration laws has made a 
great change since 1884-5, when over fifty per- 
cent of the milk soldin the streets and stores 
of Boston was more or less watered. Now if 
we eliminate the effect of these few cases we 
shall have the following reliable estimate of 
real and comparative standing of the five cars. 


: ‘ _ Percent solids. 
Car No. 1 after removing suspicious cases, 12,75 
Lhd 2 ai “ a) “ 


“ 12.25 
fi “ 3 te Ti iti o 12.14 
o ii) 4 Ti “é se iii 12.1 
iii “ 5 ia) “ Ty iti 12.1 
This shows that the “honest milk” stood 


above the legal standard for May and June, 
but below the standard for July. So fur as 
known these cars have generally represented 
milk up to the standard, but the weather of 
July and August with its continued moisture 
developed a vast amount of feed of but little 
value, and as a consequence the average quality 
of milk is precisely as if it had been slightly 
watered. If the adulteration laws had been 
crowded to the extreme limit a large moj-vrity 
of the farmers must have paid fines under the 
existing laws. 

But the executive officers have shown a 
good deal of common sense, and where milk 
showed a trifle below ihe standard, they sent 
& warning to the producer and afterwards took 
& second sample. If the second sample showed 
an immediate change, suspicion became strong 
and measures were taken to determine the 
question whether it was nature, negligence or 
criminality that was at the bottom of the sffair. 

We will now consider the element of place of 
production as affecting the above cars. 

Car No. 1 comes, in large measure, from a 
very fine grazing and farming country, where 
producers are trained to tue business. 

No. 2 comes from, perhaps, nearly equally 
good soil, but not en long epecielly used for 
producing milk. 

No. 3 comes from a source similar to No. 2, 
but I judge that probably more reliance is 
placed on its excellent pasturage than on extra 
feed. 

No. 4 is from a portion of the countiy not so 
much noted for pasturage, perhaps, as for hay. 

No. 5 is from land where the excessive rain 
fall of the past two months would tell more 
heavily on the feed than in a hilly country like 
the first three cars. 

The following general inferences appear to be 
fair, and it is expected that future analysas will 
throw tar more light on them. 

1. The soil, and the “lay of the land” makes 
some difference in the quality of milk. 

2. Extreme dampness of the weather, even 
if the amount of rainfall is not excession, tends 
to lower the amount of “milk solids” below an 
average standard. 

3. Common sense is a valuable adjunct to 
the mental furniture of an executive officer. 

In connection with the above analyses ap- 
pears also the important fact that the decease in 
quality, has been no more remarkable than the 
increase in quantity from the same sources, 
thus throwing upon the market an amount of 
milk entirely beyond the capacity of the con- 
sumers to use for milk purposes. 


; ; A. H. Fitcu. 
Secretary, N. E. M. P. Union. 


SCISSORED AND PENNED. 








Farmers are advancing in social dignity faster 
than those of any other occupation.—Simon 
Hunt. 

The nutrition in an acre ot corn fodder is 
equal to or really exceeds the nutrition in the 
corn it bears. 

As a rule, I would say that one ton of bright 
hay might be counted as against two ‘ons of 
good ensilage.—John Gould. 


The Maine Farmer calls for the cutting off of 
all premiums for grade male stock. It also 
groups jewelry peddlers, doctors,dime museums 
and, similar attractions, as “frauds and hum- 
bugs,” which should be prohibited from fair 
grounds. 


Sv much am I attracted by bulk in manure 
that where others would use commercial fertil- 
izers, I would prefer to plow in a crop of green 
clover, though I lost the use of the greund for 
a whole season. Ifthe ground did not grow 
good clover, I would use lupines or green corn. 
—Thomas Meehan. 


A prominent agriculturist of the Pine Tree 
state writes to the Maine Farmer) that sixteen 
years experience has taught him that when his 
land is poor or in poor condition he is largely 
dependent on the season for acrop. Ifthe land 
is rich and well handled he is reasonably sure 
of a crop anyhow. 


From one end of the country tu the other, 
indeed over all points of the civilized globe, 
has come the demand that agriculture be rec- 
ognized, not simply as the prime element in 
national prosperity, but as occupying a plat- 
form for legitimate, affirmative legislation, as 
much as national defenses, foreign or internal 
commerce, or international relations.—Edwin 
Willits, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


Do farmers generally keep a supply of car- 
riage bolts ot all sizes on hand? I have in my 
workshop a small cupboard with twenty-four 
pigeon boles six inches square, like post-office 
boxes, and in it 1 keep a full supply of carriage 
bolts of all sizes. { buy fifty or a hundred at 
once, and my hardware merchant charges me 
one centeach, and often in an emergency one 
bolt is worth the price of a hundred.— Waldo F 
Brown, in Country Gentleman. 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


BY A- F. HUNTER. 





Broody Hens Again. How to Manage the 
Odors. Some Questions Answered 
in an Exchange. 


Mr. Editor: Not only a heathen but also a fool 
is, we think, a proper characterization of that man 
wh) would break broody hens in the manner re- 
lated in the FARMYB of August 3lst. The methods 
condemned and recommended are equally destitute 
of sense and reason. Did he think it necessary to 
fill a tub so full of water that the birds must neces- 
sarily drown? We know a woman who used to 
put them ina barrel containing water, but never 
enough to cover their heads when standing. We 
never heard of her losing one by this process. 
Barbaroug as it seems, we felt a measure of charity 
as she had no convenience for keeping poultry, but 
felt obliged so to do in order to get wherewithal to 
feed her family. In theory my method is like 
yours, but when one has only a poor apology of a 
room, barely Jarge enough for roosting and laying 
purposes, how shall broodiness be humanely 
annihilated? Please tell us also how fowls, con- 
fined in a small room, board floor, can be managed 
so as to prevent all possibility of a foul smell aris- 
ing? Answer to this is earnestly solicited. One 
more question and we will cease. Is it safe to 
scatter lime, carbolic powder and other disinfect- 
ants freely on floor when whole grain and other 
coarse foods are daily thrown on it? We have 
great faith in lime but feel a little timid as to its 
use. Co. &. &. 

Lawrence, Mass. 

I should advise a coop about two feet square 
and high, with a slat bottom, set upon legs six 
inches from tbe fl»or, to break up broody hens 
under these circumsiances. Such a coop, made 
of laths, costs but little and a little trough 
nailed to the front will hold the food and a 
smalldish of water for the imprisoned bird. 
With the slats of the bottom an inch square 
and an inch and a half apart, the fow! cannot 
sit down and a couple of days of confinement 
should cure her. Ifthe fowls contrive to sit on 
this slat floor, place the slats two inches apart. 

A good preventive of foul odors in the fowl 
house is air-slacked lime scattered about, and it 
is harmless scattered on the ground where food 
is. Absolute cleanliness will prevent fowl odors 
and if five or six inches depth of clean gravel 
is put on the board floor, the droppings cleaned 
from under the roost and land-plaster sprinkled 
on the platform, there should be little odor. 
Ot course 1 assume that there is a platform 
under the roost. I wouldn’t keep fowls without 
it, as it goes a long way in keeping the room 
clean and the dry plaster absorbs the odor 
(1mmonia) of the droppings which are dropped 
trom the roost, and also, retains the droppings 
whence they are easily and quickly removed. 
The droppings which go upon the gravel floor 
can be raked off every tew days and the raking 
will stir up the gravel, bringing a fresh, clean 
surface uppermost. 

Another method of treating a board floor, 
would be to spread a coating of sand over it 
and every two or three days sweep off the drop- 
pings, etc., sweeping lightly so as to remove 
only the fouled sand with the droppings, and 
sprinkling on a fresh supply. 





Questions Answered. 
Will it pay to keep geese on a farm? 


Generally speaking, a flock of geese, properly 
managed, will pay the farmer a good profit, 
and it is a source of wonder to me that so few 
of the farmers who have or can have the water, 
privileges, keep geese. Geese are hardy, re- 
quire but cheap shelter, and for a good part of 
the year will obtain nearly all their living. 

Is ensilage good for laying hens in winter? 


Yes, we feed ensilage to hens right along for 
two months—December and January—to‘our 
laying Lens, and were pleased with the result; 
never had hens lay better on any kind of green 
food. 

Would you use planed or unplaned timber for a 
poultry house? 

Planed. It will cost a little more, but the 
buildings look so much better that it pays; and 
then planed lumber does not afford so many 
hiding-places for lice as the unplaned. 


I have ahen that acts queer, as if something 
ailed her head, but I can’t see that anything is the 
matter. I don’t think it is anything like apoplexy 
as my hens are not fat. She doesn’t seem dizzy— 
only as if her head didn’t feel right. She shakes a 
good deal, and I have seen her scratch her neck 
and rub her head on the ground. 

L‘ce in the ears, perhaps. Use a mixture of 
carbolic acid and sweet oil—a drop of acid ina 
teaspoonful of oil, applying it with a feather, 

What is a vulture hock? 


It is a bunch of stiff feathers, projecting from 
the hock or “knee” joint; ifthe feathering is 
soft and curling, it can not properly be called a 
vulture hock, even though it be unusually 
heavy. Toconstitute a vulture hock, the feath- 
ers must be stiff, and stand outward, like a 
small wing. 


Don’t you think that the dust which rises from 
the dry earth which so many poultry keepers use 
as a covering for the floor, is injurious to the lungs 
of the fowls? 

I never thought about it before, but now that 
you have mentioned the matter, it does seem as 
if such a thing be possible; but as I have got to 
see a hen that was at all injured by dust, and 
as they take delight in kicking up a dust, and 
as dust is mature’s remedy and preventive 
against lice, why, I don’t think it does any 
harm. 

Last spring I sent toa prominent breeder and 
bought two sittings of Light Brahma eggs. They 
came in good order and hatched well, twenty-one 
nice strong chicks from twenty-six eggs. We have 
raised them all thus far (they are nearly four 
months old), but still we are not satisfied. The 
fact is, they look so—especially the roosters—that 
I am ashamed ofthem. They don’t bear any re- 
semblance to the beautiful pictures of Light Brah- 
mas (I never saw areal live grown-up Brahma), 
and I am afraid they never will. They are go tall 
and awkward, seem to be mostly legs and neck, 
and, taken altogether, are about the gawkiest- 
looking lot of chickens I ever saw, and I don’t 
much blame my husband for making fun of my 
fancy chickens. Do all Light Brahmas look so at 
this age, or have I been cheated? I have some 
Leghorns, hatched later than the Brahmas, and 
they are as smooth, trim and graceful-looking as 
the pictures of fowls of that breed. 


Most young Light Brahmas do for a time 
seem to be mostly legs, neck and appetite; but 
after a while the rest of the body catches up 
with the legs and neck, and the gawky-looking 
chicks become well proportioned fowls. One 
of the tallest, leggiest, most “gawky-looking” 
Light Brahma cockerels I ever saw grew up 
into a magnificent cock—a prize bird that sold 
for $35 cash, when a year and a half old. Just 
give your Brahma chickens enough to eat, let 
them run, and never mind your husband’s fuss. 
1t will amuse him and won’t burt the chickens. 
The name of the dealer of whom you bought 
the eggs is a sufficient guaranty of the excel- 
lence of the stock. The chances are that your 
gawky Brahma chickens will grow and develop 


into extra-fine fowls.—Fanny Field in Prairie 
Farmer. 





HORTICULTURAL. 


CARE OF YOUNG TREES. 


The good orchardist always walks among his 
trees with pruving krife in hand, and by cutting 
off the unnecessary growth when young he 
avoids the shock to the tree which otherwise 
is necessitated later by the removal of 
large limbs. The cutting off of suckers should 
be attended to above all else; if this is not done 
the trees cannot preserve a neat and thrifty ap- 
pearance (Fig.1). Butift neglected they will 
become large and thick and are difficult to re- 
move, and they draw largely on the strength 
and vigor of the trees. (See Fig. 2). 





The Country Gentleman says: The removal 
of any growing part while the tree is growing 
tends to check its vigor; butthe removal of 
suckers, which are drawing largely on the 
strength of the tree, is the smaller of two evils; 
and it is better to get rid of them at once. 


DEALING WITH THE CURCULIO. 


The experiments of Prof. Webster in destroy- 
ing the plum curculio teach as follows: The 
ravages of curculio upon our orchards can, it 
seems, from all deducible authorities, be pre- 
vented by but three means with any degree of 
success: First, by securing and destreying the 
beetles through jarring the trees and catching 
the falling insects on cloth laid beneath; sec- 
ond, by allowing poultry or swine to feed on 
the fallen fruit, thus destroying the larve be- 
fore their escape into the ground; third, the 
efficacious remedy, against which prejudice is 
largely removed, of spraying the trees after the 
fruit has set, with arsenical mixtures, for which 
purpose one-half pound of London purple or 
one pound of paris green per one hundred gal- 
lons of water, to which a little soap has been 
added, are recommended with every reasonable 
expectation of success. 


PLUMS. 


Mr. Stillman Stone, a prominent fruit grower 
of Lunenburg, Mass., prefers the Lombard 
plum to all other varieties for market purposes. 
There are other varieties as the green gages, 
that are richer as table fruit, but are far more 
difficult to raise. With Lombard trees planted 
in suitable soil and reasonably well cared for, 
one may expect acrop of plums every year, 
and the fruit is always acceptable, both for 
home use and for market. Plums are nowhere 
grown more successfully than in poultry yards. 
The curculio is destroyed or kept away by poul- 
try. 


BORERS. 


A young borer is usually at work between 
the bark and the sap-wood. In such cases the 
bark which covers the burrow should always 
be cut away until the worm is found, and the 
entire track exposed to the air, it will then heal 
over quickly. When a borer has gone deeply 
into the wood, the hole is sometimas quite cir- 
cuitous. Ifa wite will surely go itjto the ex- 
treme end, of course that will settle the matter. 
In some cases, however, the wire will not reach 
well home, or at least there is a doulhs. When 
this occurs a hard wood plug made with an 
easy taper, it driven firmly into the opening, 
will always end the matter, and the bark will 
soon grow over the end of the plug, which 
should be shaved off even with the sap-wood. 

Brookline, Mass., oe 3 


LAYING OUT A FLOWER GARDEN. 


The month of October is generally considered 
the most favorable season for laying out gardens 
and planting ornamental shrubs. At this sea- 
son the flowers of summer and most of those of 
autumn are beginning to fade, and their stems 
and partially dead leaves look so untidy that 
there is little scruple in removing them. The 
ground is therefore in a fit state for being dug 
over and laid out into fresh beds without any 
painful feelings intervening as to destroying any 
floral beauties that may remain. Choose a sit- 
uation open to the sun and not under the drip of 
large trees. Itis notin the power of any gar- 
dener, however skillful he may be, to make 
flowers grow well unless they have abundance 
of sun and air. Where circumstances will per- 
mit, a regular pattern shonlid be chosen, and the 
beds should be planted each with one kind of 
plants, so that the color may form masses, and 
look at a distance like the pattern of a carpet.— 
Seed Time and Harvest. 





POINTS ABOUT BOSTON MILK. 


Let the milk producers buy or erect a milk 
depot in Boston large enough to accommodate 
all the milk sent in, employ men to take charge 
of this depot, either employ peddlers or sell to 
them, and return dividends to the producers as 
is done in company cheese factories; then I 
think milk could be furnished cheaper to the 
consumer and more money returned to the 
hard working producer who deserves the profit 
if thereisany. Isee no reason why the rail- 
roads will not carry milk just as cheap for hun- 
dreds of producers consolidated as they will for 
a few rich contractors. It the supply of milk 
was shut off and the contractors forced to pay 
more they, in turn, would charge the consum- 
ers more, which would be unjust. In conver- 
sation with a Bostonian, it was hard to convince 
him we got but twenty-one cents a can for milk, 
yet some tell us we can not help ourselves. 
We canif we will. Itis a pity it we have not 
got men who are not contractors who could 
carry on such a business. Then some one will 
say what will become of the surplus? Couldn't 
we condense it, or make butter or cheese out of 
it, and make returns in accord with sales? Are 
we not smart enough to look after these items ? 
If we are smart enough to produce we ought to 
be capable of selling and using what is right- 
fully our earnings. The railroad charges me as 
much to carry freight twelve miles as it does 
from Boston; then why is it the nearer Boston 
you get the more the producer gets for his 
milk? Does the railroad treat the contracters 
better than you or I, or is it a big story about 
the price charged for carrying the milk? If 
the railroad does not deal by us as it does by 
others, is it not time the commission or other 
body investigated the matter? Why a rich con- 
tractor should be any better than a poor pro- 
ducer is more than I can see. And if the rail- 
road charges me the same to carry freight 
twelve miles as it does seventy-five, is it not 
reasonable to think they will charge as much 
to carry milk from Oakdale as they will from 
Ware? Wu. N. Hoyt. 

Ware, Mass 





BEEF CATTLE. 





Supplies Are Growing Smaller and Prices 
Will Probably Advance. 





During the past years, in response to a wide- 
spread demand on the part of those interested, 
the bureau of animal industry has made special 
efforts to obtain reliable data as to the number 
of cattle in the country, and has just published 
a bulletin of the results. The report says: 
Our beef supply in 1850 was 491 per 1000 of 
population. In 1860 this number increased to 
542 per 1000, or over 10 per cent, and in conse- 
quence of the war had dropped by 1570 to 386, 
a decrease in ten years of 287 per cent. In 
1880 the number of this class of cattle per 1000 
of population had increased to 490, the propor- 
tion being almost exactly the same as in 1850. 
From 1880 to 1885 there was a continuous and 
rapid increase, reaching 562 per 1000 popula- 
tion, which was due to the remarkable develop- 
ment of the range cattle industry in that 
period. 

Since 1885 there has been a perceptible and 
continuous decrease in the proportion ot cattle 
to population. From 1885 to 1886 this decrease 
was only 6 per 1000 of population; from 1886 
to 1887 it was 8 per 1000; and from 1887 to 1888 
it was 11 per 1000. In the three years the de- 
crease amounted to 25 per 1000 of population, 
or about 4.4 percent of the number given for 
1885. The proportion of cattle to population in 
1888 was almost exactly the same as in 1883, 
536. 

The fact should not be overlooked that with- 
in the last twenty years new and better blood 
has been infused into the old stock, and the re- 
sult is that steers are marketed younger, weigh 
more, and yield a larger proportion of carcass 
than formerly. The beef supply obtained from 
a given number of cattle is for this reason con- 
siderably larger than it was a few years ago. 
The increased number of cattle per 1000 of pop- 
ulation does not, therefore, represent the whole 
increase in the beef supply which has taken 
place since 1870. 

The following table is presented to show the 
relation between the relative number of cattle 
in the country and the mean price of steers: 


Number of cattle Mean price of 


Years. (excluding milch steers in Chi- 
cows) per 1000 of cago per 100 
population, pounds. 

1878 ee $4.25 
1879 ee $4 60 
1880 490 $5.75 
1881 50: $5.90 
1882 §22 $6.77 
1883 536 $5.67 
1884 550 $6.05 
1885 562 $5.15 
1886 556 $4.75 
1887 548 $4 60 
1888 537 $4 87 


Having examined the table given above 
somewhat critically, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that the fluctuations in the price of 
steers can not be explained by the simple con- 
sideration of the number of cattle in proportion 
to our population, or by combining this infor- 
mation with the statistics of the export trade. 
Disturbing conditions are the average value of 
corn, taking the country as a whole, and the 
price of hogs. To illustrate the inflaence of 
these conditions the following table is added : 


Average price of corn. Mean price of hogs. 


Years. Cents. Years. Per 100 tbs. 
1878-’79 34.6 1879 $3.52 
1879.’80 38.5 1880 $5.05 
1880-'81 51.6 1881 $5.95 
1881.’82 56. 1882 $7.32 
1882-83 45.4 1883 $6.70 
1883.’84 39.1 188% $5.75 
1884.’85 34.2 1885 $4.12 
1885.’86 34.7 1886 $4.25 
1886-'87 40.5 1887 $4.88 
1887-’88 39.2 1888 $5.82 


Now, going back to the causes which have 
led to the fluctuations in the mean price of steers, 
we find that the extraordinary advance of 1882 
coincided with an even greater advance in the 
price of hogs, and that in each case tue price 
must have been inflxenced to a considerable ex- 
tent by the enhanced price of corn. 

The price of hogs improved considerably in 
1887, but the price of steers declined still 
farther. This was no doubt the result of the 
falling off in our export trade from $27,320,390 
in 1886, to $21,8&3,718 in 1887. The slight ad- 
vance of cattle prices in 1858 coincides with the 
much greater advance in the price of hogs, but 
must have been influenced also by the increased 
exports of cattle and beef products. The ad- 
vance was very slight on account of the large 
number of steers marketed in proportion to the 
stock on hand. With the decline in prices the 
profit in cattle-raising has been greatly reduced, 
and in many localities this industry has been 
conducted at a positive loss. The inevitable 
tendency has therefore been to sell off the stock 
and reduce the business, and consequently the 
proportionate number of cattle marketed has 
been much greater than during the years from 
1881 to 1884 when the industry was paying and 
the stock on hand was being increased. For 
this reason the markets of the country have not 
yet felt the influence of the reduction of the 
stock of cattle in proportion to the population, 
which the tables plainly show has occurred, and 
which must continue at an increasing rate from 
year to year. 

The future tendency of prices with cattle will 
probably be to advance on account of the im- 
probability of increasing the stock of cattle as 
rapidly as the population is augmenting. But 
this advance will be slow and uncertain for a 
number of years. It will be at least three 
years before the stock of cattle is reduced to the 
proportion as compared to population which 
existed in 1878, and then the mean price of 
steers was but $4 25 per 100 pounds, or 82 cents 
less than in 1888. In other words, the price of 
steers for several years ir the future will de- 
pend more upon the price of hogs, upon the 
value of the exports of cattle and beef products 
and upon the proportion of steers marketed, 
than upon any changes likely to occur in the 
number of cattle per 1000 of population which 
exist in this country. 





TUBERCULOSIS. 


Some Foreign Opinions of a Conservative 
Nature. 


At the Tuberculosis Congress in Paris, Dr. 
Lancereaux protested “against theeasy admis- 
sion of the theory of contagion in tuperculosis 
and expressed his doubts as to contamination 
by milk. The transmission of tuberculosis,” 
he said, “even by expectoration (in consump- 
tion) implies in an absolute manner hereditary 
or azquired predisposition to the disease. This 
predisposition is acquired by bad hygenic con- 
ditions, bad ventilation, sedentary habits of life, 
intemperance. It is this predisposition that 
must be combattea and modified, and this is 
quite as important as the destruction of the 
bacilli.” 

Dr. Vallemin who is inclined to the theory 
that tuberculosis is carried into the system by 
milk, states moreover, that “the medical pro- 
tession is convinced that tuberculosis is conta- 
gious by contact, that the spittle of those at- 
tacked by the disease, dried and reduced to the 
state of dust, renders the air contagious;” and 








he admits that contagion through food is very 
rare. 

' Dr. Vallemin dwelt long on the contagious- 
ness of consumption, and expressed the opinion 
that milk and meat, when used as food, are cap- 
able of carrying the bacilli of tuberculosis from 
one animal to another, without discussing the 
process by which the lacteal system of the cow 
produces milk or the efect of heat upon meat in 
cooking, or of the digestive organs on both. 
He acknowledged the fact that bronchitis con- 
stituted a predisposing cause to tuberculosis, 
and this upon the testimony of clinics, and also 
upon thatof Herr Koch. But he did not an- 
swer Lamereaux. 





THE DAIRY. 


Milk Standard. Care of Cream. FProfit- 
able Cows. Statistics. 
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THE GREAT OVER-PRODUCTION, 


During the past few months there has been a 
great overproduction of butter—millions of 
pounds ahead of the demand; and yet strictly 
prime butter has sold readily at the highest 
quotable figures, and we have known of cases 
where commission men have written and tele- 
graphed to favorite creameries for larger sup- 
plies. The question is, therefore, pertinent, 
says John Gould, why farmers should continue 
to make poor butter when only the best stands 
any chance of sale? He thinks one reason is 
that too many do not know what the market 
wants, and he instances one butter-maker who 
is so anxious to keep posted that he leaves a 
standing order with his city commission man to 
send him a four-pound package of any butter 
which may come to market superior to his, so 
keeping out of the furrow of ‘mine is best.” 
Then again says Mr. Gould, success can never 
be complete until production is more nearly 
equalized. There must be more made in Jan- 
uary and only half as much as now in June 
and July. The market taste is now for ‘resh, 
new-made butter. Packed stock is not wanted. 
Why will people persist iu laying down summer 
butter to sell four months hence, only to scatter 
poor butter all through the season. 


A MILK STANDARD 


The matter of a milk standard is of infinite 
importance to many who read these columns, 
and it has been defended frequently by the 
FARMER and Homes. But whether the pres- 
ent Massachusetts standard is too high is yet 
an open question. Thirteen per cent of solids 
is possible of attainment, but many honest 
dairymen do not come up to it, and are there- 
fore criminals in the eyes of the law. The edi- 
tor of this column was recently shown a 
summary of four hundrea analyses made dur- 
ing the past few weeks, witb the following re- 
sults : 


Less than 13 per cent solids... . se + 
Between 18 and 13.5 per cent... ss + 
Between 13.5 and 14 ” Tee oe oe si 
Over 14 ee oweose S = 


These analyses represented herds ina num- 
ber of different towns, and were taken at ran- 
dom from a large number of receipts. This 
means that in such a season as that just passed, 
85 out of every 100 herds of cattle in Massa- 
chusetts would subject their owners to a fine if 
the law was rigidly enforced. The consumer 
needs some protection, and so far as he is con- 
cerned it makes but little difference whether his 
milk is weakened at the pump nose or by 
being drawn from common stock with ordinary 
feed. On the other hand, it is unjust to drag a 
well-meaning, conscientious farmer before the 
bar of justice with drunkards, thieves and as- 
sassins. The equitable way would be to sell 
milk on @ guarantee as to its quality. Then 
the venderot honest but low grade milk will 
get his deserts and no more. Some talk about 
the injustice of pooling cream. What can be 
worse than to pool 11 and 14 per cent milk? 


85 per cent 
10 Ad 


LARGE RECORDS. COMPETITIVE TESTS. 


The readers of the FARMER and Homes can 
find matter of much interest to them in the 
news department of the last issue, in connection 
with the dairy tests at the New England fair. 
These taken in connection with the table ar- 
ranged by Mr. King, showing the pounds of 
milk required for one pound of butter, are not 
only interesting, but profitable. The cow that 
took the priz2 for making the greatest amount 
of butter was second in the number of pounds 
of milk required for one pound of butter. The 
cow that gave the richest milk stood fifth in the 
total weight of butter, while the cow that took 
the second prize for amount of butter, a Hol- 
stein Christabel, stood very near the bottom of 
the whole list in the number of pounds of milk 
required for one pound of butter. The sugges- 
tion by Mr. King that the relative weight of 
milk and butter should form a part of the qual- 
ification for success is deserving the considera- 
tion of those who manage these contests. 
What the practical farmers want to know and 
what they study the reports of these contests 
for, is to find out what cow or what breed will 
enable them to produce the most at the lowest 
cost. Two cows made exactly the same 
amount of butter; butit took 35} pounds of 
one cow's milk to make a pound of butter, and 
only 144 pounds of the other cow’s milk—con- 
siderably less than one-half as much. 

Mr. King also calls attention to another 
point which should receive some attention. He 
truly says that the record would be more valu- 
able if allowance was made for the time elapsed 
since calving. The following scale of points, 
which was adopted at the exhibition of the 
Vermont state agricultura! society, Sept. 4th, 
is, perhaps, as fair as anything that can be ar- 
rived at. It is as follows: 


For each 20 days since calving. «+ s++e++++el 
“ 10 daysot gestation. »- +6 +e+eeeet 
ss 202. of butter fat in 24 hours milk. . .2 
es 2 oz. of salted butter from 24 hours miik.t 


The milking, skimming and churning was 
done on the fair grounds; the determinations of 
the total solids of butter fat were reached at the 
experiment station, to which all the butter was 
forwarded for subsequent analysis. The con- 
ditions of the contest were as follows: The 
milk as soon as taken was sampled, weighed 
and set in a deep, cold setting; when the milk 
was skimmed, the cream was warmed to 65 de- 
grees and kept as near that temperature as pos- 
sible for 24 hours. The churning was done 
under exactly similar conditions, the tempera- 
ture of the cream being from 58 to 70 degrees, 
as the owner might choose. 





DAIRY DISCUSSION AT A STATE FAIR, 


The FarmMER and Homes has always urged 
the educational features of the agricultural fair 
season. Atthe Vermont fair this year a dairy 
conference was held at the experiment station 


under the direction of the board of agriculture 
and the dairymen’s association. It was a suc- 
cess though a mile hill lay between the place 
of meeting and the fair grounds. Hon. F. D. 
Douglas of Whiting in the opening address said 
that it the average butter product could be in- 
creased seventy-five pounds per cow over five 
millions of dollars would be gained to the state, 
and yet the average would be fifty pounds be- 
low that ot our best dairies The field for im- 
provement is boundless. 

Hon. W. H. Gilbert of Richland, N. Y., was 
the instructor in the art of butter making, and 
while the churning was in progress he said no 
other business could stand the leaks of the dairy 
business. The loss of butter in the buttermilk 
will average fifteen percant. He found in his 
own case that eight percent or from two tothree 
pounds per day were being lost by mixing the 
night’s and morning’s cream and churning be- 
fore the proper time had been given for ripen- 
ing. 

MIXING AND RIPENING CREAM. 

Mr. Gilbert further stated that unripe cream 
should never be mixed with ripe cream. When 
it is necessary to bring several skimmings into 
one churning, keep the temperature below 45° 
till the accumulation is complete, and then let it 
ripen together. He did not believe in “John 
Boyd’s starter,” but preferred to give twenty- 
four hours time for the ripening. A sourness 
would result in a short time from an application 
of sour buttermilk, sour cream or sour milk, 
but a proper ripening which would give the 
largest percent of butter, and of the best keeping 
quality, could not be obtained in that way. He 
laid great stress on the thorough cleansing of 
the butter utensils, and said that they should 
not only have a good washing and scalding 
each time they were used, but a scouring with 
salsoda. A most prolific source of rancid but- 
ter is to be found in cracks and crevices of 
churns, butter-workers, etc., which are not 
properly cared for. Select the cow that will 
give the greatest return for a dollar’s worth of 
food. Secure the cream as pure as possible, and 
to do this, get it as quickly as possible. In 
winter, and especially the milk of farrow or old 


percent warm water before setting, bringing it 
to a temperature of 98°, and then cooling it to 
45° as quickly as possible. 
PROF. W. 0. ATWATER 

was called forward to speak on the effect of 
feed on the composition of milk. He said that 
in general the changes in feed did not change 
the relative proportions of the solids of the 


solids to water could be changed. 





HARVESTING CORN. 


It Should Reach Maturity. 
the Ears. 


Pulling off 


material is lost. At the Pennsylvania state 
college agricultural experiment station, an ex- 
periment was carried out last season for the 
purpose of ascertaining what percentage was 
lost by cutting the corn at different stages of 
growth. Eight varieties of dent corn were grown 
under like conditions. At tour stages of devel- 
opment a portion of each variety was cut, the 


the chemical laboratory, where the percent of 
water was determined. The four stages of de- 
velopment were (1) when fully tasseled, (2) 
ears beginning to fill out, (3) kernels beginning 
to glaze, and (4) when fully ripe. From the 
date obtained was calculated the yield of dry 


stages of growth. The yield of dry matter per 
acre was taken as a basis for comparison, be- 
cause it is more accurate one. Water is so 
readily supplied to animals and is present in 


conditions, that practically it may be disre- 
garded in estimating the nutritive value of a 
fodder. By dry matter is meant that portion of 
the plant remaining after the water has been 
driven off at a temperature of littla above that 
of boiling water. 

It was found that the average gain in dry 
matter, of the eight dent varieties of corn be- 
tween the different stages of development, was 
as follows: From the time that the corn was 
fully tasseled until the ears began to fill out, 907 
pounds; from that period until the kernels be- 
gin to glaz>, 1267 pounds, and from then until 
fully ripe and field cured, 2562 pounds. It is 
tbus seen that by cutting the ordinary dent field 
corn for ensilage, as is usually done when the 
kernels begin to glaze, the farmer is losing 2562 
pounds of valuable feeding material, or 54 per- 
cent of what he might obtain by allowing the 
corn to attain full maturity. It was also found 
that the dry matter in the stover alone, after it 
had been field cured, was equal to, and in some 
cases more, than that of the whole crop at the 
time of the glazing ofthe kernels. The results 
obtained agree with those found by Prof. 
Roberts at the Cornell University agricultural 
experiment station. Itis evident that the full 
value of the corn crop can be fully realized only 


the locality where it isto be planted, when the 
seeding is sufficiently thin to allow free access 
of the sunlight and moisture and when the crop 


ward maturity. 

It would seem advisable to make a thorough 
trial of the method of breaking off the ears and 
allowing them to cure in shallow rows on the 
ground while the stover is cut and putin the 
silo if ensilage 1s desired from our regular dent 
coro. ‘his plan of harvesting was described 
by Prot. Phelps of the Storr’s school in Connec 
ticut in the FARMER of August 3lst. As the 
experiment above cited is being repeated at the 
Pennsylvania station this season with only a 
slight modification, it is planned to make an ac- 
curate comparison of this method of harvesting 
with the more common one—that of allowing the 
ears to remain on the stalks while the latter are 
curing in the field. While the equipment of an 
experiment station gives better facilities than can 
be found on any farm for accurate work in such 
a comparison, still there are many farmers who 
could readily make the comparison on their 
own farms. When the corn is ready to cut 
stake off two equal areas. Break the ears from 
the stalks on one, throwing them ina shallow 
row on the ground as is recommended in Prof. 
Phelp’s article, then cut and put the stover in 
the silo. The corn un the other portion of the 
field should then be cut and allowed to field 
cure before being husked. The number of 
bushels can easily be obtained from each field 
and the character of each lot of stover noted. 
If scales are handy, the weight of the same may 
be secured. While the comparison will not be 
as complete as one carried on at an experiment 
station where facilities are available for follow- 
ing the details from the field until the fodder is 
converted into beef, milk or butter, yet it will 
convey to the careful, thinking farmer some- 
what of the advantages of the two methods of 
securing as important a crop as the corn one. 
After such a comparison has been made let the 





results be known through the grange and the 


milch cows, Mr. Gilbert dilutes with 12 to 15 


matter per acre, from each variety in all the | 


when a variety is selected that will mature in | 











milk, but by changes in feed the proportion of | 


Poses 
OogHodlar 


The Chief Reason for the great 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found j 
article itself. It is merit that wins 
tact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actua 
complishes what is claimed for it, i 
has given to this medicine a popular 
sue greater than that of any other s 


. . ‘ila or blood 
Merit WINS fr vctore the 


Hiood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, § 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, § 
Headache, siliousness, overcomes J 
lired Feeling, creates an Appetite, stre: 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole Syste) 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia is sold byall dru 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. 1. H 


& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





columns of the agricultural press, as the N¢ 
ENGLAND FARMER and Our GRANGE Ho» 
Wa. H. CaLpwe! 


BRIEF SUGGESTIONS 
Are Always Welcome at the Editoria! 
Desk, 


MIDDLEMEN AND AGRICULTURAL PAPE! 





I have never done my farm work so eas 
so cheaply as the present year. I sometimes 
wonder if consumers think produce is 
when we farmers grumble at low prices. Phe 
dealers in farm produce make more than thei: 
share of profits many times. I seen” reason why 


| afarmer who can raise a good crop can not get uy 


courage and energy to market it himself. I se}! 


| ° 
| direct to the consumer when I can do so, be 


cause I feel obliged to make everything count 
for the most Ican. What I have learned from 


| the FARMER has made a great difference in my 


It is generally believed that in cutting corn | 
before it reaches maturity, considerable food | 


yield per acre computed and a sample taken to | 


| 


such variable quantities and under so many | 





is permitted to grow until well advanced to- | 





methods. I certainly credit it with a large share 
of whatever success I have achieved. The 
wonder to me is that so many will plod along 
without taking such a paper, and content them- 
selves with poor stock, poor crops, a very poor 
garden and a poorer mind, from want of it. 
Plymouth, N. H. 


REPOPULATING VERMONT. 

The Valentine scheme has drawn out more 
nonsense and drivel than anything else of late. 
Valentine might as well bid the sun stand stil! 
as to attempt to repeople the worn-out hills of 
Vermont. There is no money in it and he ought 
to knuw it. EXPERIENCED 


INTERESTED 


BUTTER AND CHEESE FOR 8UGAR. 

Ina recent letter, our consul! at Manilla, Pbil- 
ippine Islands, says: ‘Butter in tin boxes and 
glass bottles imported from Europe sells here for 
$l per pound; small Holland cheese, $1 
each; an inferior article of English and Ger- 
man cheese, 50 to 75 cents per pound. One 
house occasionally gets an American cheese and 
sells it at a good profit almost as fast as it can 
be cut.” The average rate of freight to Manilla 
is $6 per ton, or 3 mills per pound. At these 
figures there is a /arge profit to any syndicate of 
farmers that might organize to send a cargo of 
butter and cheese to Manil.a. Could you secure 
return freights? Yes. Brown sugar, hemp, 
coffee, indigo, hides and many other articles 
might be taken in exchange; but to sell butter 
at $1 per pound and take in payment sugar at 
2 cents per pound, ought to be satisfactory fora 
trial trip. Will you organize? 


Worcester, Mass. FRANK KING. 


FILLING A SILO. 


I built my silos in 1881, and from eight years 
experience and observation I am convinced that 
the trouble results from improper filling. The 
rule has been to keep the ensilage level; now 
in consequence of greater heat, the centre wi 
soften and settle more than next the walls, and 
will in settling draw away from the walls, al- 
though imperceptibly, yet sufficiently to admit 
air and spoil the contents. I have seen in 
Stances where, after settling a few weeks, I 
could drop a thin rod down four to six feet 
next the walis on all sides. The rule 
I have adopted for several years has 
been to keep the surface convex in 
filling, and in settding to a level the 
edges will be constantly crowded to the 
walls. My silos are each 13x20 feet inside and 
16 feetdeep. I find it best in filling to keep the 
centre about one foot higher than at the walls 
and I have the best results in keeping ensilage 

My walls are made of cement, grave! and 
field stone, and there is always about balf an 
inch of dry, pgor ensilage next to the walls 
caused by their pervious nature. I belies 
coat of boiled coal tar on the inside would 
viate this difficulty. 

About thirty years ago I built a brick stable 
with only eight-inch walls. Tbe northeast sid 
was greatly exposed, and during the first wit- 
ter the storms from that direction beat throug 
badly, so as torun down almost in streams. 
The next summer I applied two coats of bot 
coal tar to that outside, which prevented {urth- 
er trouble, and although nothing has since bee 
done to it, that wall today is as glassy and im- 
pervious as a rubber boot.—Edwin Allen ' 
Country Gentlemen. 
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Skin & Sca!p 
(72 Ww . RESTORED 
(VS 5 se by The®: 
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WY Remed i@S. 
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OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT Al® 
comparable to the CUTICURA REMED!!® °5 
their marvellous properties of cleansing, pur!!)'” 
and beautifying the skin, and in curing tortur!s) 


disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases © 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUT! 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepare’ '") 
it, externally, and CuTICURA RESOLVEN!, *) 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every for’ © 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scro'u’® 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50¢.; © 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the I 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases - 


a@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily = 


a@ skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. s 
Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses in “apr d 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. +“ 
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Women's 





Suterests, 





A. E. WHITAKER. Editor. 





jood Housekeeping, which needs no in- 
luction to the housewives of New Eng- 
has absorbed The Kitchen, a Chicago 
nonthly. The special feauture of the lat- 
‘er publication was the writings of Mrs. 
wing who will contribute to Good House- 
ing the coming year. Mrs. Ewing 
done for western domestic economy 
at Mrs. Lincoln and Miss Parloa have 
e for good cooking in the east. The 
work of these teachers is one not to be 
lightly estimated. 


Ww 





\ woman’s enjoyment of the best-served 
al is too often marred by a thought of 
dish-pan to follow. Although there is 
much in systematic, properly conducted 
‘ish-washing, it becomes the most tedious, 
monotonous item of housework under even 
t best management, and housewives 
sometimes suggest a dish-washing machine 
as a thing to perplex the brightest inventor. 
At last such a machine has been invented by 
a western woman. Mrs. Helen M. Gou- 
var, who recently saw the dish-washer in 
neration, says, ‘‘In twenty minutes it 
washed and dried dishes sufficient to feed 
ne hundred people.” The inventor is 
trying to form a company to manufacture 
the mahine in all sizes, and adapt it to fam- 
ily use. Telephones, phonographs, all the 
wonders of electricity would fall behind in 
practical value the machine that could 
wash the daily dishes and discriminate 
favorably between the frail glass and china, 
and the frying-pan and dinner-pot. 





Reading and study, a little each day, is 
an excellent tonic for the mind and dispo- 
sition of hard-working housekeepers as well 
as for the women with nothing but idleness 
to fill their long hours. But in isolated 
homes far from libraries it is difficult to see 
how or where to begin. The enthusiasm 
given by a membership in the village or 

ity literary club is lacking, and the ques- 
tion of time, too, is not a small one. To 
such women as are in earnest in their desire 
for something to study during the winter 
months, the Society to Encourage Studies 
at Home can be safely recommended. 
This society was founded in 1873; its pur- 
pose is to induce ladies to form the habit of 
devoting some part of every day to study 
of a systematic and thorough kind. The 
methods pursued have been gradually 
matured during the thirteen years of the 
existence of the society, and nearly two 
hundred ladies give their services in the 
instruction by correspondence. Each one 
being furnished with lists of books, as well 
as with printed directions, and constantly 
‘communicating with the head of her de- 
parment, uniformity is secured, while each 
student is treated individually with regard 
to her special needs. Each student being 
advised also to confine herself to one, or at 
most two, studies. The rules of admis- 
sion are :— 

i—Ladies joining the society as student mem- 
bers must be at least seventeen years old. 

2—Each member will pay three dollars a year 
at the Deginning of the term (or, if entering late, 
the san:e for the remainder of the term), to meet 
expenses of office, printing, postage, etc. Fees 
must be sent by post-office money order, regis- 
tered letter or check, or the risk is with the 
sender. No fees returned. One fee suffices for 
any number of courses; but students are not 
allowed to take more than one subject in the 
beginning. Clubs join by one member, who 
alone pays the fee. 

;—Members will be expected to devote a reg- 
ular amount of time each day, or each week, to 
their work; but no definite task is prescribed. 

i1—The term for correspondence will be from 
\ctober 1 to June 1. 

—A lady wishing to Join the society as a 
student, can procure a copy of this circular from 
the secretary, Miss A. KE. ‘ficknor, 41 Marlbor- 
ugh street, Boston, Mass. All applications to 
be made in writing, by mail. When she has 
selected the branch and section she wishes to 
pursue, she will inform the secretary of her 
Loice, pay her fee, and receive whatever direc- 

8 are necessary for entering on the course 
she has selected. She will then be informed to 
whom she is expected to report her progress 
monthly. 





(he average housewife takes little inter- 

tin the published analyses of baking 
powder and accepts what the grocer keeps 
n stock, if it makes light biscuit and cake. 
But she finds that the best powders do not 
give a uniform result, that various influ- 
ences alter the chemical conditions, and om 
this account many of the best cooks, 
notably the teachers of cooking schools, 
prefer mixing cream-tartar and soda in the 
old-fashioned way that was practiced be- 
‘ore baking powders were invented. This 
isa better way if the cream-tartar is pure 
and the measuring exact. 

The careless hand will always get better 
result from baking powders because the 
proper proportion ot each is measured and 
mixed in the package and a quarter of a 
teaspoonful more or less will not alter the 
relative amount of acid and alkali. 

baking powders have therefore an im- 
mense sale, and have been manufactured 
various qualities and under many names. 

Dr. Wiley of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, in his report of the in- 
vestigation of different brands of baking 

wider, says that people need not feel gen- 
erally alarmed at any injury to health from 

use of baking pewders, and at the 
same time the popular impression that all 
‘he chemicals used in the powders are ex- 
elled in bakingis anerror. He also adds 
‘hat the precise effect of this residue upon 
‘he health must be decided by a physician 
and not by the chemist. 

The best tartrate powders, which are 

‘uch as the Royal, Cleveland, Price’s 











Cream, each leave in one loaf of bread 
prepared with it a residue of the same 
character as Seidlitz powder and in quan- 
tity exceeding that of an ordinary Seidlitz 
powder by over fifty percent ; still in this, 
as in most cases, the character of the resi- 
due in the proportion found can hardly be 
regarded as generally hurtful. 

The phosphate powders are the Hors- 
ford’s bread preparation and Rumford’s 
yeast powder. The peculiarity of the 
former powder is that the material is put 
up in two separate packages containing 
the acid and alkali, and when mixed ac- 
cording to directions and then analyzed, 
the first estimation gave 13.56 pereent 
available carbonic acid and a second esti- 
mation made an hour later gave 12.03 per- 
cent, showing rapid deterioration after the 
mixing. 

Dr. McGill, the analyst of the labora- 
tory of the Canadian inland revenue de- 
partment, also makes an exhaustive re- 
port. He gives a concise summary of his 
investigations as follows: 

1. The best and safest baking powder is a 
mixture of good cream ot tartar with a proper 
proportion of bi-carbonate of soda, and about 
15 to 20 percent of pure starch. 

2. Carbonate of ammonia, if pure, and con- 
sequently entirely volatile at the temperature of 
the oven, is a perfectly admissible substitute tor 
the above. 

3. Tartaric acid, with the propor proportion 
of bi-carbonate of soda, and somewhat more 
starch than is required in the case of cream of 
tarter, is probably a harmless mixture, and 
may have good leavening qualities if not too 
long kept. I offer this opinion with some hesi- 
tation since I am uncertain as to the physiolo- 
gical properties of di-sodium tartrate. 

4. Superphosphate of lime when practically 
purified from the sulphate of lime which is a 
by-product in its manufacture, and when also 
practically free from neutral calcium phosphate 
(bone ash, &c.,) the raw material used in its 
manufacture, is probably a harmless substitute 
for cream of tartar in baking powders. The 
sodium phosphate resulting is quite harmless, 
and the tri-calcic phosphate formed is probably 
in too small quantity to be injurious. 

5. Alum is entirely objectionable as a sub- 
stitute for cream of tartar, and ought not to be 
allowed a place in any well-appointed bakery. 
Not only is the resulting sulphate of soda a 
powerful purgative and certain to interfere with 
normal digestive processes when habitually 
taken into the system, but the alumina set free 
by the re-action of the powder, is capable ot 
rendering insoluble and unavailable the phos- 
phoric acid and phosphates naturally present in 
food. 

6. Alum phosphate powders are more ob- 
jectionable still than the foregoing. 

7. Bi-sulphate of potash is objectionable as 
a substitute for cream of tartar on account of 
the purgative character of the residue left after 
its action in baking. 








SUGAR OR SALT? 


Nancy Moore stood upon the wide, old-fash- 
ioned porch, and watched the carriage until it 
disappeared around the bend near the bridge. 
Then turning, she danced gleefully into the 
house. “Miss Nancy Moore, ‘Missus’ for to- 
day, if you please,” she cried, with a sweeping 
courtesy to her own bright reflection in the hall 
mirror. Dancing along into the kitchen she 
flung herself into an easy chair by an open 
window through which the sweet morning air 
came in delightful little puffs. She sat a mo- 
ment in thoughiful silence, then began planning 
her day’s work aloud. We may as well listen. 

‘(Mamma and papa are off for the day, and I 
may work my own sweet will while they are 
away. There’s a rhyme, you silly taing, to be- 
gin with. They will be gone until five o’clock, 
when they will return bringing company to tea. 
I am to prepare that tea, which must be also a 
sort of dinner, for they will only lunch while 
gone. Let me see. There’s beautiful bread, 
butter and honey for a foundation. I'll make 
some of those mock mince pies papa is so fond 
of, a white cake and cream layer, a mould of 
variegated apple jelly to please mamma, and 
some lemon puffs to please —’’ a pause, and a 
sweet blush completing the sentenco to her sat- 
isfaction, if not to ours. ‘Then there’s potato 
salad, creamed potatoes, and fried chicken. 
That willdo, Nancy, you must remember the 
dear old dad is far from rich.” 

Springing up, the happy girl took down a 
huge gingham apron from & convenient nail, 
and after donning it rolled her sleeves above 
her dimpled elbows. Then the fire was rebuilt, 
and the dampers regulated. That properly at- 
tended to, she seized a pan and ran lightly 
down the cellar stairs to the potato bin. 

“Two cups and a half of grated potatoes,” 
she said aloud, as she selected some tubers, 
‘‘and if I grate too much I must not put it in, 
as I did last time. It is so easy to spoil a nice 
dish by not following tbe directions implicitly.” 

Nancy sang merrily as she pared, washed, 
dried and then coarsely grated the potatoes. I 
am sorry to say she rubbed her thumb over the 
grater and her song was stilled for a few min- 
utes- But she was too happy to care for a little 
thing like that, and was soon warbling away 
again, in rivalry with the birds, who were 
singing their October melodies preparatory to a 
flitting. 

“Two cups and a half of potato, two cups and 
a halt of boiling water poured over them; one 
cup of vinegar, one of molasses and two of 
sugar; two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one of 
cloves, butter the size of an egg, and a cup of 
raisins,” she repeated aloud. “That’sall. Now 
for my crust.” 

In a short time she had six dainty looking 
pies in the oven, and the savory odor they 
emitted when she presently opened the oven 
door, was deceptive to say the least. While 
the pies were baking, she prepared her mould 
of variegated apple jelly. First, she peeled and 
cut up two pounds of sour apples and put them 
to cook in a stew pan with six ounces of sugar, 
two cups water, and the juice and grated rind 
of alemon. Whenthey were cooked toa pulp, 
she put them through a strainer and added two 
ounces of gelatine, previously dissolved in half 
a pint ot water. Half the apples she colored 
with two teaspoonfuls of cochineal, then filled 
her mould with alternate layers of the colored 
and uncolored fruit. When it was cold it 
looked lovely, and was served with a pint of 
whipped cream piled high in the center. 

This done she prepared the cream for her 








layer cake, and by that time the pies were done, 
and the cake making followed. Every one has 
& favorite receipt for making white cake, but 
perhaps Nancy’s simple formula for layer cake 
may suit someone’s needs, whose papa, like 
hers, “‘is not rich.” 

“One cup of white sugar,” said Nancy aloud 
—some say she had talked to herself all day— 
‘fone egg, half cup sour milk, tablespoonful 
butter, a level teaspoonful of saleratus and one 
of lemon. Now, just four enough for a running 
batter, and into the three tins you go.” 

Everything turned out splendidly, and Nancy 
felt a thrill of pardonable pride as she presently 
surveyed her finished work. 

“Now for my lemon jelly,” she said after a 
short rest in the easy chalr, and a few breaths 
of the cool pure air which had a hint of frost in 
it. ‘I shall be all done by twelve and can 
climb the hill for those autumn leaves this at- 
ternoon.” 

Half an hour later a row of fancy moulds 
fuli of golden jelly adorned one of the wide, 
old-fashioned window sills. A brisk and ener- 
getic war was then waged with the various 
utensils used in concocting all these “goodies.”’ 

Of course Nancy was the victor,and when they 
were all put in their places in shining cleanli- 
ness, the tired, yet happy girl hung up her ging- 
ham apron and rolled down her sleeves with a 
sigh ot relief. 

The chicken was in the cool cellar ready for 
the frying pan. The potato salad must be pre- 
pared later on, while it would only take a few 
minutes to cream the potato while the chicken 
was frying. 

She thought over all this while she set the 
table. It was a wide, old-fashioned kitchen, 
and served also for a dining-room. In the east 
end, were two great windows, full of sweet 
smelling plants. Near these the table was 
placed, and with its snowy linen and shining 
glass, made as pretty a picture as one need care 
to see. 

Nancy gave a sigh of satisfaction when all 
was completed. An hour’s rest, a lunch for 
which she had a healthy appetite; then, basket 
on arm, she started on the coveted trip up the 
hill in search of gayly colored leaves to adorn 
the parlor. She was back long before the hour 
for her parents’ return, and when they arrived 
she stood at the gate to receive them. 

Hal Dinsley was also there, and he thought 
he had never seen 80 lovely an object as she 
was in her soft brown dress, a spray of belated 
golden rod at her throat, and another in her 
shining hair. There was a happy light in her 
dark eyes and a sweet flush stained her cheek, 
as he for a moment held her hand in greeting. 
They were a little late, so made haste to prepare 
for tea, which they were told was waiting. 

What a merry meal that was, Nancy found 
herself fairly inundated with praise for her suc- 
cessful cooking. ‘Now, here’s a pie a man can 
eat without a haunting fear of indigestion or 
night-mare,” said Mr. Moore, as he placed a 
generous triangle of the mock munce upon his 


plate. Then after tasting it, “You have brok- 
en your record this time, dear. They are de- 
licious.” 


Suddenly there came a deep silence, which 
caused Nancy to look anxiously around. Her 
father was on the verge of apoplexy, or else 
struggling to suppress a laugh. Somewhat 
alarmed she glanced at Hal. He was smiling, 
though evidently trying hard not too. 

“My dear,” said her mother just then in asus- 
piciously trembling voice, ‘‘Where did you get 
the sugar for your cakes ?” 

Nancy looked surprised. ‘‘Why, after I used 
what there was in the bucket, I opened that 
paper papa brought yesterday.” 

“Oh, by Georg:! I thought so,” and Mr. 
Moore laughed until the tears ran down his 
cheeks. Mrs. Moore could not speak, but mc- 
tioned for Nancy to taste her piece of cake. 
She did so, and the look of disgust that her face 
assumed wastoo much for Hal. He too joined 
the chorus. 

Nancy sat a moment in mortified silence, 
Her beautiful cake which rivaled the snow in 
whiteness, and her cream layer of which she 
had been so proud, were made of ——— salt. 
But it was too irresistably funny, and she was 
soon laughing as heartily as any of them. 

Well, the meal was a great success, not-with- 
standing herawfulblunder. And whenshe laid 
her head upon her pillow that night, Hal Dins- 
ley had asked her to be his wife, so her happi- 
piness was complete. 

But she never will use the contents of a pack- 
age again, without ascertaining its nature. 

Wisconsin. RYE JOHNSON. 





SOUR PICKLES AND CATSUPS. 


STUFFED PEPPERS. 





For this purpose the large bell peppers are 
used. Soak them over night in salt and water. 
Cut around the stem, remove it and take out the 
seeds. Make a stuffing of finely chopped cab- 
bage, peppers and onions, put in a few very 
small cucumbers, little string beans, a few red 
barberries, nasturtium seeds, and add mustard 
seed, celery seed, whole cloves and cracked all- 
spice also add one teaspoonful of sugar to a 
quart of this mixture. Stuff the peppers, put 
in the stem ends and sew or tie them in securely. 
Cover with cold vinegar. 

PEACH MANGOES. 

Take large, firm peaches, wipe them with a 
damp cloth to remove the bloom, halve and take 
out the stones, fill with three parts of grated 
horseradish and one of white mustard seed. 
Tie the halves securely together, and place in a 
jar; pour boiling syrup over them. For the 
syrup, add five quarts of vinegar, four pounds 
of brown sugar, one ounce of whole cloves, and 
a handful of cinnamon bark. 

GRAPE CATSUP, 

Five pounds of ripe grapes, two and a half 
pounds of sugar, one piut of vinegar, one table- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon, one tablespoon- 
ful of ground cloves, one tablespoonful of 
ground allspice, one tablespoonful of pepper, 
half a tablespoonful of salt; pick the grapes 
over carefully, and put them in a porcelain 
kettle, with water enough to prevent burning, 
and boil them until the pulp is dissolved, stir- 
ring quite frequently. When the pulp is suffi- 
ciently soft, rub through a colander; return to 
the kettle; add the seasoning and boil until it is 
a little thickened, stirring it constantly; set it 
aside to coo], and when cold, bottle and seal. 

TOMATO CATSUP, NO. 1. 

Seiect halt a bushel of firm, ripe tomatoes, 
peel them and boil an hour; strain through a 
colander and set on the fire again. Haye ready 
one pint of vinegar, one pound of brown sugar, 
half a cup of salt, one teaspoonful of red pepper, 
one ounce of cloves and one of allspice. Pour 
all together and boil two hours. When cool, 
bottle and seal. 

TOMATO CATSUP, No. 2. 

One peck of ripe tomatoes, one ounce of salt, 
one ounce of mace, one tablespoonful of black 
pepper, one teaspoonful of cayenne, one table- 
spoonful of powdered cloves, seven tablespoon- 
fals of ground mustard, one tablespoonful of 
celery seed tied in a thin muslin bag. Cut a 
slit in each of the tomatoes, put them into a 








porcelain kettle over the fire, and let them boil 
until the juice is all extracted and the pulp dis- 
solved; strain and press through a colander, 
and then through a hair sieve; return to the 
fire, add the seasoning, and boil at least for five 
hours, stirring frequently, and the last hour 
constantly. Let it stand for twelve hours ina 
stone Jar on the cellar floor. When cold add a 
pint of strong vinegar; remove the bag of ce!- 
ery seed, and bottle, sealing the corks. 
CHILI SAUCE. 

Take ten pounds of ripe tomatoes that have 
been peeled, two pounds of onions, seven 
ounces of green peppers without the seeds, six 
ounces of sugar, four ounces of salt, a pint and 
one half of vinegar. Slice the tomatoes and 
chop the onions and peppers; boil all together 
until the mixture is quite thick, stirring all the 
time. This quantity should make from three 
to four quarts when it is boiled down. The re- 
sult is better when the ingredients are weighed, 
for vegetables vary so in size that a given num- 
ber is no guide in @ recipe. 

MIXED PICKLES. 

Take half a peck of green tomatoes, one 
quart of sliced onions, half a peck of cucumbers, 
pared and sliced, two heads cauliflower, cut in 
small pieces; put all in a jar and sprinkle salt 
between layers. Leave until next day, and then 
drain through a colander. To one gallon of 
vinegar add two pounds of brown sugar, two or 
three green peppers cut up, one half-cupful of 
celery seed, half an ounce of allspice, and scald 
together. Put the pickles ina jar and stir in 
one cupful of white mustard seed, one half cup- 
ful of grated horse radish, and pour t e hot 
vinegar over the pickles and cover with horse 
radish leaves and a plate (bottom side up) 
and tie up when cold. 


GLIMPSES AT A WESTERN TABLE. 
Simple Breakfasts Easily Prepared. 








For a palatable breakfast: Hulled corn and 
milk, sliced melon, Saratoga chips, broiled 
liver, catsup, sliced tomatoes served with salt 
and pepper, graham cream toast, coffee, etc. 

Hulled Corn.—Two quarts dry corn, cover 
with cold water, add two tablespoons saleratus, 
and boil until the hulls slip off readily. Rinse 
through three or four waters, then add clear 
cold water and boil until tender. Serve with 
milk. 

Melon.—Keep in a cold place until reacy to 
sei ve. then slice. 

Saratoga Chips.—Peel and slice very thin, 
large potatoes. Cover with ice-cold salted water 
for an hour or two, then drain dry on a towel, 
and fry in deep lard. Serve hot. Sprinkle 
with salt when taken from lard. 

Broiled Liver.—Slice liver thin, pour boiling 
water over, then drain and dry. Broil over red 
coals, season with salt, pepper and butter, add 
a teaspoonful of catsup or vinegar. Serve hot. 

Graham Toast.—Toast slices of graham 
bread a good brown. Dip in salted boiling 
water and butter well. Pile in a deep dish, 
place in the oven five minutes, and serve hot. 

MARY CURRIER PARSONS. 


GLACED FRUIT. 


The process of preserving fruits in a crystal- 
lized form originated in France and consists in 
extracting the juice of fruit and substituting 
sugar syrup. The fruit is thus hardened and 
retains its natural shape. Plums and cherries 
are pitted, and peaches, pears and other large 
fruits are pared and cut in halves. After being 
properly prepared, the fruit is putin a basket 
or bucket with a perforated bottom, and im- 
mersed in boiling water to dilute and extract 
the juice. If the fruit be left too long, it is 
over-cooked and becomes soft; if not long 
enough the juice is not sufficiently extracted, 
and this prevents perfect absorption of the 
sugar. After the fruit cools, it may again be 
assorted as to softness. The syrup is made of 
white sugar and water. The softer the fruit, 
the heavier the syrup required. The fruit is 
placed inearthen pans, covered with syrup and 
left about a week. This is a critical stage, as 
fermentation will soon take place, and when 
this has reached a certaln stage the fruit and 
syrup are heated to the boiling point, which 
checks the fermentation. This is repeated, as 
often as may be necessary, for about six weeks. 
The fruit is then taken out of the syrup, 
washed in clean water and either glaced or 
crystallized, as desired. Itis dipped in thick 
sugar syrup and hardened quickly in the open 
air for glacing, or left to harden slowly if to be 
crystallized. The fruit is now ready for pack- 
ing, and is said to keepin any climate. 











MUST HAVES. 
Things No Kitchen Should Lack. 


One not entirely sympathetic with the house- 
wives said at a grange meeting recently that as 
women do not have much territory, they do not 
need many things to work with, but our master 
replied, he believed men would grow! consider- 
able if they had to get along that way; that the 
farmers ought to find out the needs in the house 
and provide for them as far as possible. 

One of the sisters said she did not believe in 
machines as much as many, but thought the 
bench, clothes wringer, the mop wringer, the 
carpet sweeper, the sausage cutter, the bread 
kneader, the corn fork, the egg beater, the po- 
tato masher the apple parer, the egg boiler, the 
bread toaster, the swill strainer, the soap saver, 
the kettle scraper, the iron dish cloth, the cob- 
web broom anda two-handled half-bushel bas- 
ket belonged to the class of articles called “must 
haves.” 

A very happy looking sister said, “I have all 
the articles mentioned” and another that “I 
like the vegetable and meat hasher, I never 
have to chop by hand,” adding “I like machin- 
ery, and I have all the different kinds my hus- 
band can find.” Our lecturer said that teachers 
found six hours in the schoolroom tiresome be- 
cause ot so much walking upon floors, and he 
knew housework must be very tedious. Few 
men realize the courage required by a house- 
keeper. HOUSEKEEPER. 

Springfield, Vt. 





WOMEN JOURNALISTS. 


In reply to the questions of an interviewer, 
Miss Katherine Conway of the Boston Pilot 
recently said that “newspaper women are re- 
munerated according to their ability, and the 
woman who can do the most work will get 
something like a man’s pay. Iam free to say 
that women are weil and kindly treated in 
journalism. A business-like woman who has 
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those qualities which make man or women 
agreeable in a newspaper office—who can keep 
her own place and observe the formalities and 
proprieties of journalism will be much respected 
and as desirable asa man. Some of the news- 
paper women ot Boston have attained high 
rank in the profession and general respect. I 
certainly would encourage any young woman 
of talent and fair health and immense patience, 
and who feels it in her to write and like news- 
paper work. I would encourage her to try but 
not to expect very much at first. If she works 
hard and stays in her corner in a small place, 
the call will cometo goup higher. But she 
must allow others to be the judge of her work.” 





PROFESSOR OF ODDS AND ENDS. 


There was & little lady once upon a time, so 
the story goes, who, having no home of her own, 
lived in the family of anear relative. Just what 
was her particular mission in life people did not 
see, as she was very quiet and made no stir in 
the world whatever. But she herself very 
aptly expressed the nature of her work when 
she dubbed herself professor of odds and ends. 

This can becume a calling in itself, as many 
beside this particular lady can testify. 

Is there a sick baby in the house? All of the 
mother’s work must stop to attend to the little 
sufferer, while the professor quietly steps into 
her place and does such things as cannot be left 
undone. Or yet in case of any illness before 
the purse arrives, when she is off duty, or in any 
similar emergency, the professor is on hand to 
do duty. Many a sick person among her circle 
of friends comes in for a share of attention. It 
may be only a little thing,—a few flowers to 
this one, or a little delicacy to another, but it is 
among her manifold duties; just one odd thing 
that nobody seems to think of doing but just 
her. Then some of the children need a little 
help about their lessons. Mother is too busy to 
attend to them. Sister wants her own time for 
something very important to herself, and so the 
professor comes to the rescue. It is tie same 
with the especial work of nearly every member 
of the family. There is always an odd or an end 
to be picked up here or taken up there, Just in 
the home, while all about the neighborhood lie 
little things to do which no one can do quite so 
deftly or so well as the professor of odds and 
ends. It goes without saying, that this protes- 
sorship is usually filled by a woman. A manis 
usually an amateur worker in this department 
when he does it at all, and some men do really 
become quite handy in the business. But the 
professors pure and simple are women, and 
usually unmarried women. Old maids, single 
women by way of courtesy, anything you will, 
but very useful members of society, neverthe- 
less. If they do not fulfill their destiny by do- 
ing the little duties which lie next to their hand 
to do, these same little duties never get done. 
It is their privilege to loop up the stitches in the 
web of life which would, without their timely 
assistance, ravel out, and much good work 
would be really spoiled. It is not a professor- 
ship which women deliberately choose of their 
own accord, it is rather one which is thrust up- 
on them by circumstances. They accept it with 
all its trials, and it has many, and its limita- 
tions, because it seems the work to which they 
are called, and they find in it scope for many 
faculties. So that any woman who finds her- 
self only a professor of odds and ends, need not 
despise her life work. It will bring its own 
anxieties, its own pleasures, its own rewards. 








Thosgywho were children in war time can 
fully ar“preciate what Lillie Chace Wyman says 
of that period. ‘*Whea the southern troops 
fired upon Fort Sumpter, childhood ceased 
in many 4 northern home rather prematurely. 
During the following four years some strong 
emotion was felt every day, which was caused 
by something quite outside the trivial events of 
home life; and such experience could not fail 
to leave lasting marks onthe boys and girls of 
that generation. They were never quite car:- 








less and light-hearted, like the youths who are 
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MAKE L'!FE worth Living. 
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nurtured in peace. Their most mirthful meet- 
ings were ‘circles,’ where the maidens sewed 
and knit for the soldiers. Their jests often 
savored of tragic and historic passion.” 





The trouble with women who are thcir own 
dressmakers is frequently that they are in too 
much haste. They ‘‘must have itdone by Sun- 
day.” We wish everyone who has to make her 
own garments would make them in a dignitied 
and leisurely manner. If you do not get them 
done this week, you probably will nex’, and a 
year from teday where will be the diffurence? 
Why sit up sewing and driving and fi igeting 
till the clock strikes twelve on Saturday night, 
that you may have sick headache and neuralgia 
and a new dress on the closet hooks on Sunday 
morning? The vice of hurry is the besetting 
sin of thousands of otherwise sensible and amia- 
ble women.— Intelligencer. 





The Millstone says the interest in good bread 
is increasing, due to the instruction of one or 
two cooking-school teachers who have made it 
a point to lay stress on the subject of bread. 
Perhaps they have done more real missionary 
work than many who go to Africa to civil’ze 
the negroes who neither want nor appreciate 
their efforts. 





‘‘Marriage must be a very miserable state if 
women have to bedriven intoit by bunger,” 
said Miss Emily Faithful, in reply to the objec- 
tion that women’s entrance into the sel’-sup- 
porting industries would diminish their inclina- 
tion to marriage. 





THE EQUIPOISE WAISTS. 


The enviable reputation which has been 
gained by the Equipoise Waists is wholly 
owing to the meritorious plan of their construc- 
tion, the entire satisfaction which they have 
given, and the most admirable push and busi- 
ness tact and talent of the well-known manu- 
facturers, George Frost & Co., of 31 Bedford 
St., Boston, Mass. They are made for ladies 
and misses, boned, and with full bust, the con- 
struction of the inside under full piece being 
that of a corset front, so that a corset anda per- 
fect bust support is provided within the waist 
As made for children and infants, they are soft 
and open-back, particular attention being given 
to the physical requirements of the growth of 
the little ones. A perfect fit is thus insured, 
and this insurance means health and sanitary 
worth. The prices are exceedingly reasonable. 


Ladies’, boned, $225; without bones, $1 75; 
misses’, $1 50 and $1.75; children and infant’s, 
$.75. Those interested can obtain catalogues 


fully describing these waists by addressing the 
manufacturers as above. 





WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO’S ~ 
IMPROVED 


utter 
Color. 


EXCELS nah ( STRENGTH 


PURITY 
BRIGHTNESS 
Always gives a bright natural color, never 
turnsrancid. Willnotcolorthe Buttermilk. 
Used by thousands of the best Creameries and 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that some other kind is just asgood. Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells, 
Richardson & Co’s IMPROVED BUTTER COLOR. 
For sale everywhere, Manufactory, Burlington, Vt, 


BABY PORTRAITS.. 


A Portfolio of beautiful baby — 
tures from iife, printed on e 
; plate paper by patent photo 
c“, 



















process, sent free to Mother of 
~\ any Baby born within a year. 
Every Mother wants these 
ictures ; send atonce. Give 
by’s name and aga 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


“LACE” PATTERN. 





Consists of following pleces—(in Dishes, each piece counts one—for instance, Tea-pot and Cover 


count two pieces) :— 


1 Covered Vegetable Dish (two pieces). 2 Butter Plates, 5 in. 
1 Pickle Plate. 


I Scalloped Vegetable Dish. 
12 Breaktast Plates. 1 Bowl. 
12 Individual Butters. 


1 Tea-pot and Cover (two pieces). 


1 Meat Plate, 12 in. 
12 Fruit Plates. 
12 Tea Cups. 12 Saucers. 
2 Bread Plates,8 in. 1 Cream Pitcher 
1 Sugar Bowl and Cover (two pieces). 





This pattern of Dinner Ware, known as the Pearl Lace, is an English under-glaze pattern, on a fine 
white granite body. The goods are manutactured in Staffordshire, England, by one of the oldest and 
most reliable potteries there, each piece bearing their imprint, and they can not be excelled for quality 
and durability. The decoration is a border pattern, in a soft pearl color, of delicate sprays of flowers 
gracefully interwoven, producing a most pleasing effect. It has also a small neat spray of the same de- 
sign for a centre decoration on each piece. The design being first printed on the body of the goods ar @ 
afterwards being covered by the glaze of the ware itself, the design then becomes part and parcel of the 
goods, rendering it impossible to remove it. This is a specially desirable feature, and one that can not 


be attained in the over-glaze decorations. 


Every piece perfect. 
Certainly, nothing is more useful. 


What does any housewife value more than a nicely decorated set of dishes. 


Regular Price, $15.00. Our Price, with a year’s subscription to the New ENGLAND 
FARMER or OUR GRANGE HoMES, $9.50. FREE, to any old Subscriber who sends us $14.00 for 


pew subscriptions. 


ND VEGETABLE 





TO REMOVE. 


EVAPORATOR. 


A perfect machine at a trifling cost. NO TRAYS 
All the surface in full view. Can 











be used on cook stove or any heating appuratus. 
Leaves in the fruit the natural flavor and color. 
No bleaching is required, the color being the most 
tempting. The fruit cannot cook, scorch or burn. 
It will SAVE enough overripe fruit in one day to 
pay for itself. 

Retails for $10.00. Our price $4.50. With one 
years’ regular subscription to the FARMER OR 
HOMES $5.25; with one club subscription $5 00 
FREE to any one who sends us six dollars tor new 
subscriptions. 
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AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 
Rates 15 cents per line, with aliberal dis- 
ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 


ments fora short space asa single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G.W.NYE, ..... .NASsHUA,N. H. 

F. W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, VT. 

A. W. WINGATE, . . . 80UTH ELIOT, ME. 

M. P. RICHARDSON, . ATHOL CENTRE, MASS. 
W. H. HAMMOND,,. . » ELLIOTT, CONN. 
M.W.NYE,......».NaAsHuA, N.H 

W. WILLIAMS,. . . W. RANDOLPH, VT. 


@EO.A. ROGERS,. . - W. UPTON, Mass. 
Are duly authorized agents of this paper and will 
canvass for subscribers and collections in New 
England. Subscribers are requested to forward 
their subscriptions without waiting for the agent 
to call, The date on their label will always show 
how far they have paid up. 

$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newadealers, and at the office of publication. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 





Our dairy editor, in an article on the second 
page, reports that out of four hundred analyses 
of milk eighty-five percent were below the 
legal standard. 





Have the politicians got the local representa- 

tives and senators from your district selected ? 

_ Have you had anything to say aboutit? The 

FARMER and Homes called attention to this 
duty several weeks ago. 





The FARMER and Homes have had a number 
of complaints that the season has been unprofit- 
able for sheep on account of the great amount 
of ram, which has kept the fleeces wet and 
prevented the sheep from doing well. 





‘“«*C:eamery butter’ has come to be about as in- 
definite a term as a ‘piece of chalk.’ The brand 
no longer indicates a definite method of manu_ 
facture nor any standard of quality.” So says 
Mr. O. S. Bliss in another column. Do ont 
readers all agree? 





The committee of arrangements of the Bay 
State fair is making good headway and there 
are indications of a well-filled stock depart- 
ment. The working dairy under Mr. Chees- 
man also promises to be particularly popular- 
A large hall in the building wil! be appropri- 
ated for the use of granges and farmers’ clubs. 





We recently heard of a manufacturer re- 
marking that his business could not live if it 
was carried on by the methods and machinery 
of twenty years ago. Many farmers are mak- 
ing aliving on methods and machinery even 
older than that, which would go to prove that 
agriculture is as good a business as any other 
under similar conditions. 





The number of cattle in this country in pro- 
portion to the population has been decreasing 
for the last four or five years. The future tend- 
ency of prices, in the opinion of the department 
of agriculture in an article on the second page, 
will be to advance on account of the impossi- 
bility of increasing the supply as rapidly as the 
population grows. 





How is this? Please explain, somebody! 
Hon. Fred Atwood of Winterport. Me., writes to 
the FARMER and Homes that Boston parties 
were there last week to contract for milk. 
With the market badly demoralized by the 
present over-production, are the contractors 
thinking they can squeeze the present pro- 
ducers by seeking new sources of supplies ? 





An old and well-known resident of a New 
Hampshire town, in speaking of the benefits of 
the grange, said that before it was organized, 
his wife was acquainted with only a few people 
in her own town, but through the influence of 
the grange she had acquired not only their ac- 
quaintance, but that of a great many of the 
farmers’ wiyes in all the surrounding towns. 
The grange is worth all it costs for the social 
recreation it furnishes farmers’ wives, doing 
wonders to counteract the isolation of their 
homes. 





The gamblers of India have founda way of 
gratifying their desires without putting up the 
price of the necessities of life, or other objec- 
tlonable methods. They merely bet on the 
amount of rain that is to fall during the next 
shower. The roomsof the gambling exchanges 
are fitted with facilities for measuring the rain- 
fall, and bets are carried on by bookmakers 
something after the plan at horse races. 
We recommend this plan as worthy of adop- 
tion in this country, or at least better than 
some of the means used here. 





We can not explain the depression in New 
England farm real estate, but it is a fact that it 
goes a begging in the market at prices which 
would make an investment in it one of the sur- 
est ways of making a living and accumulating 
a little more. We were recently told of a three 
hundred acre farm in central Massachusetts 
which the owner would be glad to sell for $1,200 
or $400 per acre. Much of the land is rough 
and covered with bushes, but six percent of 
$4.00 is 24 cents, and the land if kept idle would 
grow a cord of wood, per acre, per year, worth 
at least 24 cents. Moreover the farm is only 
about three‘quarters of an hour’s ride from two 
large railroads and from three or four large 
flourishing manufacturing towns which would 
furnish an easy market for a great deal of pro- 
duce. Of the whole three hundred acres at least 
a fifth could be cultivated without a great deal 
of expense for reclaiming. 





It is a well known fact that the FarMER 
and Homes have always set their faces very 
positively against all sorts of whining and 
croaking against agriculture. Dr. Hoskins, in 
last week’s Watchman, expresses our ideas, 
even better than we could, in the following 
paragraph, which contains the hopeful and, we 
believe, the correct view of agriculture, and at 
the same time shows why farmers should com- 
bine in various organizations to promote their 
interests and recover their just dues : 

Farming never was a better business in Ameri- 
ca, “taken by and large,” than it is now. But 
just as merchants and manufacturers insist on 
fair treatment from transportation companies, so 
must farmers. If farming were five times ag 
profitable as it is now, we should still cry out for 
justice in this respect. Itis amighty poor plea 
for robbing a man that he is making money—es. 
pecially if he is making it by farming—the trade 
that feeds the world! 





Somes Western agricultural journals are ad- 
vortising Montana, editorially and otherwise, 
and the Rwral New Yorker thinks they are do- 
ing an unfair thing by their readers in encour- 


Rural claims to know nothing of that far 
western state, having declined an invitation to 
join the editorial party that visited it last year. 
The agricultural editor of the Farmer and 
Homes did make the trip; and though he did 
not care to join with some of the other editors 
in investments there and would not urge New 
England boys and girls to exchange a good 
situation and agreeable neighbors for the wild 
and lonely life of an unbroken prairie; yet we 
cannot blame western editors for the course 
they have taken. They believe in the West as 
thoroughly and as fully as the Rural and the 
New ENGLAND FARMER believe in the East. 

Mr. Orange Judd was formerly an eastern 
man, but he is now a western man and expects 
his children and his children’s children will 
choose that section for their permanent home. 
Such persons are anxious to see their country 
growing up and improving, just as eastern peo- 
ple who intend to remain east desire to keep 
population and wealth ina healthy state of 
growth here. These western editors and rail- 
road men are no more selfish or unscrupulous 
than are the same classes here in the east. 
They believe in the west and are doing their 
best to bring it up to their ideal, and that ideal 
is not alow one ecither. We prefer New Eng- 
land and are doing what we can for it. 








THE OUTLOOK. 
OUR CANADIAN RELATIONS. 
continue to furnish ‘much food tor reflection. 
The railroad part of the question has been 
talked about considerably, and the United States 
senate committee on Canadian relations hss been 
making investigations in Boston this week. 
The treasurer of the Tremont Nail Co., Horace 
P. Tobey, claimed that the war tariff on coal 
bad built up a giant monoply of the iron and 
steel industries in a few states. With free 
Nova Scotia coal New England could rival 
Pennsylvania in her industries. When asked 
by Senator Pugh why the New Englanders did 
not abandon the straggle and go to Alabama 
where there were mountains of iron and steel 
side by side Mr. Lobey replied: “Our fore- 
fathers lived here and were buried here, and we 
propose to live here and hope that our children 
will do so after us; though we areglad to know 
that Alabama has so many advantages.” Ex- 
Governor Claflin spoke of the shoe and leather 
industry, and said that it favors recipro- 
city with Canada; he said that the people of 
New England are generally favorable to closer 
relations with the dominion. 
FOREIGN. 

As the date of the French election approaches, 
Germany is showing signs of anxiety along her 
western borders. If by any chance the followers 
of the excitable Boulanger should carry the 
election, Germany’s fears of an attack might 
prove well-founded. Boulanger has issued some 
violent reading manifestoes. The present is an 
important crisis in the affairs of this republic. 

Aside from the natural perplexities incident 
to the comparative novelty of a republican form 
of government among an excitable people, re- 
ligious prejudices and tendencies add to the 
complication. Senator Edmond in a recent 
magazine article said that ‘‘it is certain that if 
the government of the republic holds its own 
and grows stronger, the days of the \ union of 
the church with the state are numbered. It is 
only logical that the republican government 
should complete the secularization of the state 
by breaking all bonds of union with the various 
churches.” He says “the church hes nothing 
to lose by this emancipation; on the contrary, 
it will gain in dignity and moral force, and it 
will find in the faith ofits followers all the re- 
sources necessary for its continuance and 
growth.” But the leaders of the churcn party 
are not so far-sighted and broad in their views. 

Through the mediations of Cardinal Man- 
ning, the big strike of the London dockmen has 
been settled by a compromise. The workmen, 
who had the public sympathy, make s substan- 
tial gain, but do not secure all that they 
desired. The cardinal is entitled to great credit 
for the wise tact and statesmanship which he 
displayed in reconciling the parties to this con- 
troversy. 

The Paris monetary conference, called to see 
if anything practicable could be evolved for the 
restoration of silver to the coinable value of 
gold, has resulted in a failure, as might have 


been expected. 
POLITICAL. 


The administration approached its first real 
dilemma last week,and the president displayed 
his backbone by virtually requesting the resig- 
nation of Pension Commissioner Tanner, who 
has displayed lack of tack and executive ability 
in the management ot his office, although his in- 
tegrity is unquestioned. His methods have 
given rise to much unfavorable comment from 
opposition journals, and a change will be a re- 
lief to the administration. 

The contest in Massachusetts for the republi- 
can gubernatorial nomination continues, and 
has awakened great interest. Such contradict- 
ory claims are made that it is hard to tell which 
candidate is ahead. 


AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

P. L. Pennell of Brunswick, Me., has received 
an order from Iowa for another carload of Maine 
Jerseys. 

The Baxter (Me.) corn canning factory, with a 
capacity of about 15,000 cans per day, is run- 
ning full blast, employing from 50 to 100 hands. 


The value of importations into the United 
States of such products as sugar, molasses, fer- 
tilizers, etc., affected by chemical analysis, be- 
ing subjected to more or less rigid examination 
and inspection, is not less than $200,000,000. 


Mr. J. A. Bancroft’s cow Ethel, which was 
noticed in last week’s paper is a full blooded 
Jersey, dropped Oct. 17, 1872, sire William Tell 
No. 1, dam, Lucerne No. 2. After calving in 
March last, she gave 29 pounds 4 ounces of 
milk, and made 1 pound 84 ounces of butter. 
She has made 180 pounds 3 ounces of butter in 
90 days. 


The following officers have been chosen by 
the Rumford (Me.) agricultural society: D. L. 
Pitcher, president; J. L. Stuart, vice presi- 
dent; H. H. Hutchins, secretary; E. F. Elliot, 
treasurer; F. J. Rolfe, financial secretary ; 
committee on general arrangements of the 
grounds, D. A. Thurston, George Smith, E. 
Stevens, H. A. Stevens. 


Telegrams to the daily papers report a short 
sweet-corn crop in Maine and that many of the 
canning factories will shut down in the middle 
of the season for lack of stock suitable for their 
purpose. One firm which had prepared to pack 
300,000 cans filled only 15,000; another which 
expected to fill 150,000 filled only 75,000. It is 
expected that this crop will be scarce and high. 
The sixty-first exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts horticultural society is in progress as we 
go to press, in the newly, finished halls of the 
society in its building, which has undergone 
substantial renovations since the fire last season. 
The show is excellent, though, on account of 
the season, hardly equal to some of the previous 








ones. 


Advance. 


We present another summary of the crop-out- 
look gleaned with much care. Northern New 
England is suffering from drought. In Boston 
and vicinity there has been cloudy weather for 
a week ; a portion of the time rain has fallen, but 
for the most part it has been a muggy, sticky, 
dog-day uncomfortableness. 


GENERAL CONTENTMENT, 


The weather-crop bulletin of the New England 
meteorological society, in co-operation with the 
United States signal service, for the week end- 
ing Saturday, Sept. 14th, says that the average 
temperature for the week was about normal. 
No frost occurred during the week. In Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont there was no 
rainfall to speak of, and everywhere in that 
part of the district the soil is so diy that it can 
be ploughed only with difficulty. In western 
Massachusetts and northwestern Connecticut, 
there were light rains on Wednesday and 
Thursday; in eastern Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and eastern and central Connecticut, the 
weather was generally rainy, and the precipita- 
tion for the week was excessive. In northern 
New England, pastures have suffered somewhat 
on account of the protracted drought; corn has 
ripened well and is being cut; onions, turnips 
and beets were favored by the weather, and the 
crops will be large; ensilage is being put in in 
good condition, guaranteeing an abundant sup- 
ply of winter fodder; the potato crop is about 
one-fourth the average. The pastures in south- 
ern New England have been greatly improved 
by rain; corn has been cut and shocked, but the 
cloudy weather has delayed its drying; a fine 
crop of buckwheat is ready to be harvested on 
the return of fair weather. The high winds of 
Tuesday and Wednesday did much damage, 
especially to apples, completely stripping trees 
otthe fruit in many places. In western Con- 
necticut the peach crop is the heaviest in twenty 
years. A large crop of cranberries has been 
secured. 

PLENTIFUL SUPPLIES. 

Townshend, Vt.: Cows are in quite a demand 
here; J. B. Ware & Son have sold sixty cows, 
some new milch and springers, to some party 
in Massachusetts. Butter is the staple product 





here. 

Pomfret, Vt.: Corn is nearly all cut and | 
will prove a good crop; potatoes a failure; 
wheat and barley good, but oats will not aver- | 
age Over twenty pounds to the bushel. A few 
of our best dairy farmers are cutting over their 
meadows and feeding the cows in the barn rather 
than let them feed the meadows. 

Wardsboro, Vt.: The Jargest crop of rowen 
for several years has been harvested here. 
Some of the grain was sprouted badly ; oats had 
a good growth; corn has been looking nicely; 
butter sells at 20 cents, and eggs, 17 cents. 
Apples are not as plenty as last year; black- 





| berries were in great abundance; stock has 


sold low here this summer. 

North Smithfield, R.I.: In this part of the 
state considerable hay is still standing, many 
farmers thinking it not worth the while to se- 
cure it. Much that was cut rotted in the fields. 
Large quantities of rowen remain to be dried. 
Some was cut about ten days ago, and although 
but two days of rain, not enough sun to dry it. 

So. Turner, Me.: In this section of our state 
the fruit crop will be generally light, consider- 
ably below the average. The hay crop very 
heavy, I think the largest ever raised, but mich 
of it was got in adamaged condition. Potatoes 
are rotting considerably. Giain has a good 
growth and is quite well filled. Sweet corn is 
planted quite extensively, and on account of 
the extreme wet weather at the time of plant- 
ing much of it did not come up, consequently 
the crop will be light. Rvurvus PRINCE. 

MORE MILK FOR BOSTON. 

Winterport, Me.: Hay crop large and in 
good order; oats, good crop; bad weather to 
harvest; long straw. Potatoes late planted 
rotted badly; few apples or plums; corn for 
factory was good, although hard season. No 
rain for three weeks; fall feed excellent. Eggs, 
18 cents, butter 20 to 22 cents, potatoes 50 
cents, oats 38 to 40 cents. Boston parties were 
here last week to contract for milk. We can 
fiood Boston with milk if there is a demand for 


it. 
GENERALLY SATISFACTORY. 


Winchester, N. H., Sept. 16th: The last 
month has been all one could desire for corn, 
which is quite up to the average. A creamery 
was started in town this summer and has paid 
for the first month 23 cents a pound, and the 
butter is well spoken of. 

Plymouth, N. H., Sept. 9: We have all appre- 
ciated the past week of clear hot weather, and 
are now thankfull for a good rain to lay the 
dust. Thesecond crop of hay is nearly all in, 
a fine lotof it Corn and beans are very good, 
and well ripened by the hot weather. One old 
farmer, who always raises corn, tells me of 
a very heavy crop on his farm, and regrets that 
he did not plant more. This man and one other 
good farmer are the only exceptions to shocking 
corn, I know. These cut the stalks leaving the 
corn to ripen. Vegetables are fine, squashes are 
going to market, sweet corn ,is very good, as 
were peas. Had the rust not ruined the potatoes 
and injured oats in filling, should have harvested 
more than ever before. Apples are,scarce, except 
the worthless ones. Feed holds out very well. 

A GOOD QUANTITY OF ROWEN AND CORN. 

Brookfield, Vt., Sept. 7th: ‘The farmers’ out- 
look in this vicinity is good. The potato crop 
is damaged very much but most farmers will 
dig enough for their own use; all kinds of grain 
are yielding well; oats are not quite as good on 
the branch farms as on the hills. We have had 
the best of corn weather for the last two weeks, 
the wet weather produced a very heavy growth 
of stalks and now we have some nice ripe ears. 
Our corn crop has not been better for years. A 
large acreage was planted in this section this 
season. A larger amount of rowen has been 
cut than for many years. Butter is selling for 
15 cents a pound, fancy, 20; eggs, 18 cents; 
beef and pork are low. There is a greater call 
for yearling heifers at this time than any other 
stock. 

GOOD CROPS WHERE CARE AND PRUDENCE 
WERE USED. 

South Royalston, Mass, Sept. 16th: Rye, 
oats and barley were good, if sowed in season 
and carefully harvested. The first crop of hay 
was fair, with a large and excellent second 
growth, all of which has been well secured 
wherever care and prudence have been used. 
Early planted and well cultivated corn is ex- 
cellent; the later planted is sound, but of 
smaller growth. Potatoes were spoiled by 
blight and subsequent decay; there are but 
very few merchantable ones. The standard 
fruits, especially apples, are scarce and inferior 
in quality. Cranberries are abundant and nice. 
We have had no rain of any amount for the 
past 35 days. No frost yet. Garden truck 


fine. 
BAY STATE CONDITIONS. 


The secretary of the Massachusetts board of 





| ventions shown at that exhibition. All of the 


whole, the acreage of meadow land reseeded in 
the fall is increasing. There will not be over 
half a crop of potatoes. Those that were nearly 
ripe before the blast struck them were good and 
rotted but little. Those planted late, which 
were only about half matured when the blast 
came, are almost a total failure. Many fields 
wili not be wortn digging. Scab has also been 
prevalent this season. The amount of corn 
grown for ensilage purposes appears to be in- 
creasing in most localities. The southern white 
variety seems to be the one most generally 
preferred. Celery has rusted badly in some 
sections, but is now fast recovering. The corn 
crop promises to be a good one. The tobacco 
crop was in general a very good one, and was 
harvested in excellent condition. On land 
where the first crop of grass was taken off early, 
the rowen crop is very large, and much of it has 
been secured in excellent shape. Pastures are 
holding out well. Fruits of ali kinds are in- 
ferior, both in quantity and quality. 





THE COMING GREAT FAIR. 

The Bay State agricultural society, which is 
to hold its third great cattle show and fair at 
Mechanics building, Boston, the week of October 
7th this year, has established an office at 74 
Tremont street, Boston, which during the past 
few weeks has been the scene of great activity 
in recording, arranging and receiving probably 
the greatest number of exhibits that has ever 
been made for an agricultural fair, insuring be- 
yond a doubt the greatest success for this com- 
ing exhibition. The entries include famous 
herds of cattle, noted horses, great variety of 
sheep and swine. The poultry exhibit will 
probably exceed anything that has ever been 
made in New England, and although the en- 
tries for gain, vegetables, fruits and flowers do 
not close until just betore the opening of the ex- 
hibition, enough has been learned to know that 
in these departments a wonderful display will 
be made. The implement department will also 
be made interesting on this occasion as a great 
number of new inventions will be shown includ- 
ing the latest improvements for dairy use, and 
a working dairy will be in fall operation after 
the models of that recently shown at the Royal 
agricultural exhibition at Windsor, at which 
the Bay State society had agents and representa- 
tives noting various interesting features con- 
nected with it, and arranging for the latest in- 


railroads running into Boston will make low 
excursion rates during the entire week and the 
attendance will no doubt be even greater than 
at the 1886 fair of this society, which was con- 
sidered phenomenally large. 

The first Tamworth swine ever seen in this 
country will be exhibited at the forthcoming 
Bay State fair by a well-known Bay State 
breeder. The pigs were selected from the herd 
of the Aylesbury dairy company, England. 
Exhibits from this herd have taken highest 
premiums at the Royal agricultural society’s 
shows for the past three years. 

A complaint from dealers in agricultural im- 





plements has come to our attention on nccount 
of the commi%tee not granting at once all the 
space desired. The feeling, however, is based 
upon a misapprehension, as the society has no 
illwill towards the dealers, and would be glad to 
give them everything they ask for. Butin hold- 
ing a large exhibition of this kind under one 
root the amount of spac2is limited, and some 
restriction was unavoidable. Since thisis nec- 
essary the design is to give space first to such 
exhibits as will best promote the educational 
features of the exhibition. As is stated in the 
catalogue: ‘The committee reserve full power 
to disregard or reject any or all offerings of 
exhibits and applications of space, and also 
“to invite the display of suchi mplements and 
machines as in their judgment seems desirable.” 

Among the entries of stock are the follow- 
ing: Ayrshires from J. D. W. French, Dudley 
Wells and Harry H. Hale; Jerseys trom Geo. 
V. Fletcher, R. Powell, J. M. Sears and John 
R. Brewer; Guernseys from Hopewell Bros., 
Walter Cutting and Lavi P. Morton; Holsteins 
from Wm. H. Bent, Isaac Damon, John A. 
Frye, H. W. Keyes, Chas. Robinson & Son, 
Wm. G. White, }Wm. A. Russell and Everett 
Smith; Swiss from John A. Bancroft andO. A. 
Kelley; Shorthorns from Harry H. Hale; 
Devons from C. H. Baldwin and J. Hoag; 
Herefords from E. A. Bailey; Polled from T. 
N. Vail. 





A NEW CHEMICAL ELEMENT. 
More Than Thirteen Percent Solids. 


Some of the more extensive wholesalers of 
milk have lately been analyzing large numbers 
of samples of milk as brought into the city, and 
tables of fat, casine, sugar and solids in general 
are daily made out and put on record; but it 
would seem that a new list of elements must be 
made out, for the latest discovery was made ina 
can of milk lately brought in, which afforded an 
element not yet named by chemists, but called 
by naturalists, “Lacerta,” which is, being inter- 
preted, a lizard. If the milk had come from 
Florida, it would bave been called a young 
alligator, as it has all the characteristics of one. 
It is between two and three inches long, and a 
little smaller than a common lead-pencil; of a 
dark-brown color, and suggests the idea of a 
bit of rather large shoe-string, with four tiny, 
but well-developed, feet, and a tapering tail. It 
is to be regretted that the quality of the milk 
was such as to cause the death of the interesting 
little fellow. His obsequies have, however, been 
duly performed, and the body embalmed and 
placed in a museum on Tremont street. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
LAW. 

As this is, in one sense, the child of the 
grange, it is well that the members and farmers 
generally should be posted as to what practical 
men say for and against it. Congressman C. A. 
Morse of Canton, Mass., in a recent letter says: 
“In my judgment, never in the history of this 
country was there any law ever enacted by con- 
gress that struck so severe & blow to the manu- 
facturing business of New Eng'and.” He in- 
stances a large cordage company in Plymouth 
which is unable to sell its goods in the West on 
account of the new law; a stone quarry in New 
Hampshire which ever since the passage of that 
law has been unable to furnish paving stones 
for western cities, throwing several hundred 
men out of employment; tho injury to New 
England sugar manufacturing, employees being 
thrown out of work by supplies being furnished 
cheaper from New York and elsewhere. He 
quotes a well-known railroad man as saying 
that thirty percent of the railroad business 
formerly done by New England roads had been 
lost to them by the interstate commerce law. 
He claims that the boo: and shoe manufactur- 
ing of New England is leaving for the west and 
south for the same reason, and that much of the 
depression in business popularly charged to the 
tariff on raw material is due to the work of that 
law. 

The ABC Pathfinder, published in the inter- 








agriculture, from returns received by him, esti- 


ests of the railroad passenger agents in New 


ping as well as the railroads, bat claims that 
the machinery for its carrying out is too light, 
as a fifty-horse power boiler is too light fora 
hundred-power engine. The Pathfinder accuses 
the commission of floundering round without 
any clear perception of the situation, and thinks 
that the business given them todo is beyond 
the ability of any single board to handle. It 
thinks the commission should be reorganized 
with a bureau in each of.the five geographical 
divisions of the country, in charge of practical 
men who understand the interests, railroad and 
commercial, peculiar to each section. 





A DISCOURAGING OUTLOOK. 
Agricultural commissioner Valentine of Ver- 
mont has accumulated a number of interesting 
but disagreable tacts about deserted farms and 
value of farm property in that state, which he 
communicates to the New ENGLAND FARMER 
and GRANGE Homes. In the town of Reading, 
Windsor County, 4,000 acres can be purchased at 
from $3 to $4 per acre. Some ofthis land has 
buildings, and some has only old cellar holes 
and stone walls to testify to former civilization. 
In Chelsea, the county seat of Orange county, 
a farm of 80 acres, with good barn and farm 
buildings has just been sold for $250; another 
farm of 300 acres with good soil and good build- 
ings was recently sold for $1,100, and there are 
many other opportunities to buy real estate 
equally low. In Vershire, in the same county, 
35 to 40 contiguous farms are abandoned and 
unoccupied. Many have fair buildings, and 
others could be made comfortable with small 
outlay. They can be bought for a sum not to | 
exceed $5 per acre, and considerably less for 
much of the land. In Jamaica, Windham 
county, a farm of 200 acres, with fair buildings, 
sugar orchard, wood and timber, is listed at 
$810; another of 135 acres with good buildings 
and orchard, at $700; 90 acres in high state of 
cultivation $760. Norton, Essex county, reports 
20,000 acres of good farming land selling for $5 
per acre. In that county there are more than 
125,000 acres of unoccupied contiguous land, 
which would make good producing farms, and 
could be bought very low. In Newark, Cale- 
donia county, there are at least 25 farms of as 
good land as any in the country which can be | 
bought for from $3 to $4 per acre. The com- 
missioner states that there are large tracts of 
tiliable land which can be bought at a price 
approximating the price of Western lands, sit- 
uated near schools and church and not far from 
railroad facilities. Much of it can be made to 
yield a liberal reward to intelligent labor. anda 
good portion is especially adapted to dairy pur- 
poses. 








PERSONAL. 


Stanley has been heard from again and is ex- 
pecting to reach the Eastern coast. 


Edwin Fewkes, the well known florist of New 
on Highlands, died Monday afternoon. 


Mrs. Richard Stillwagon of Flushing, L. I., 
celebrated her 104th birthday last week. 


The bondsman of Sullivan and Kilrain in 


| Mississippi has died, which will necessitate the 


rnaking of a new bond. 

Hon. Reuben B. Dunn, one of the best known 
manufacturers in Maine, died at his home in 
Waterville last week. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, after paying his respects 
to the president of the United States, visited the 
poet Walt Whitman. 

Madam Zela, the Norwegian singer, who is en- 
gaged to be married to Edgar O. Achorn, a well 
known Boston lawyer, has recently arrived in 
this country. 

Edison has received an enthusiastic reception 
in Paris, and itis said that American inventors 
will be well remembered in the distribution of 
the honors. 

The members of the Blaine family will soon 
have homes of their own; Emmons is to be mar- 
ried next week, and the engagement of Miss 
Margaret is reported. 


The will of the late Professor Loomis of Yale 
college bequeaths the bulk of his estate, valued 
ata quarter of a million dollars, to the uni- 
versity, to be known as the Loomis fund. 

The barn of A. L. Welman,a well-known 
milkman of Methuen, was burned Sept. 15th 
with thirty tons of hay, two horses and eleven 
cows. The flames communicated to his house 
which was also burned. 





IN GENERAL. 

Five bye-elections are at present pending in 
England. 

Cholera has made its appearance in Western 
Persia. 

Boston’s Saturday dining clubs have resumed 
business. 

The cutting and slashing of rates among the 
Northwestern railroads continues. 

Four New York state monuments were 
unveiled at Gettysburg battle field Tuesday. 

The national greenbackers held a convention 
in Cincinnati Sept. 13, and adopted a platform. 

The gale last week occasioned a loss of at 
least twenty-two lives at the Delaware break- 
water. 

The old wooden war ships Quinnebaug and 
Juniata have been condemned and are to be 
broken up. 


Advices from Montonegro state that 25,000 
families in that country are likely soon to be 
suffering from famine. 

It is estimated that by the end of the year at 
least 80,000 Americans will have crossed the 
Atlantic this season. 

The sixty-fifth annual sessions of the Sover- 
eigns Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows is in session 
this week at Columbus, O. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford rail- 
road stockholders have voted to increase the 
stock of the road $3,100,000. 

The Boston base ball club maintained its nar- 
row margin of lead until Monday when it 
dropped behind New York one point. 

Wisconsin brewers have projected a gigantic 
syndicate to protect themselves against the en- 
croachment of the English brewer’s syndicate. 

The current year has been marked by many 
heavy fires, entailing a great loss to the insur- 
ance companies. The loss rate will be heavier 
this year than last. 

The governor of New Hampshire has ap- 
pointed as forestry commissioners J. B. Walker 
of Concord, J. B. Harrison of Franklin and G. 
B. Chandler of Manchester. 

The Ohio wool growers are said to be some- 
what alarmed over the organized movement for 
free trade in raw material now in progress 
among New England manufacturers. 

The Maine railroad commissioners have tem- 
porarily approved several systems of hot water 
heating for the railroads in that state, the alti- 
mate goal to be reached being steam heating. 


Rhode Island fishermen have been violating 
the Massachusetts fishery laws in Buzzard’s 
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Bay and some arrests have been made. One 
vessel was seized and the captain put in irons. 

Rev. C. H. Fowler, a Methodist bishop, who 
has just completed a trip around the world, ex- 
presses the belief that ten years hence America 
will pay for her anti-Chinese laws with t 
blood of her citizens. 


He 


The lioe of purchasers of tickets for the sym- 
phony rehearsals began to form at six o'clock 
Thursday morning of last week at Music Hal! 
The sale of tickets did not begin until the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. 


The Mexican government is about to impose 
a duty on dressed meats and certain classes of 
live stock in retaliation of the action of the United 
States government in relation to duties on 


Mexican vessels. 


A number of new letters of Hawthorne have 
been recently published. The topic which un- 
derlies most of them is his dismissal from the 
surveyorship in the Salem custom house to 
make room for a political worker. 

The New England grocers’ excursion to 
Philadelphia and Washington, projected by the 
enterprising proprietor of the New England 
Grocer, Benj. Johnson, numbered about 1300 
people, and left Boston Monday afternoon. 

The $5,000 purse which was trotted for at 
Mystic Park Tuesday drew out a large crowd. 
The race was decided in five heats. Oliver K.., 
driven by Budd Doble, won two, and Harry 
Wilkes three and the race. The 
2 :174. 

Louisville, Ky., had a million and a quarter 
dollar fire on Sunday, and the exposition build- 
ing at St. Joseph, Mo, was injured to the ex- 
tent of a quarter of a million of dollars, and 
one person was burned to death, the same day. 


best time was 


The Presbyterians celebrated the establish- 
ment of their old log college in 1726, from which 
Princeton college eventually sprung, September 
4th. The exercises were really commemora- 
tive of the founding of the Presbyterian church 
in the United States. 

The navigation bureau of the government 
treasury department is making strenuous efforts 
to prevent the change of names in sailing and 
steam vessels which it maintains should he as 
permanent as the number of a city lot or the 
name of a man, being necessary for identifica- 
tion. 

Mrs Ellen M. Gifford of New Haven who 
died last week, left a will bequeathing about 
$360,000 to various charitable institutions. 
Among the bequests was $25,000 to the Massa 
chusetts Society for the prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and $30,000 for the support of a home 
for stray and suffering animalsin Boston. The 
New Hampshire society for the same object 
received $5,000. 

The corner stone of a new Catholic church was 
laid in Washington on Sunday. Cardinal Gib- 
bons delivered an address, reviewing the history 
of the Catholic church in this country, which 
numbered about 40,000 souls in 1790. Today it 
has 9,000,000 members, with 80,000 clergymen, 
and 650 colleges and academies for the higher 
education of the youth of both sexes. 

The deputy marshal who shot the assailant 
of Justice Field has been released on a writ of 
habeas corpus pending an appeal to the United 
States supreme court. The justice who ren- 
dered the decision after reviewing the circum- 
stances said : ‘The homicide was,in our opinion, 
clearly justifiable in law, and in the forum of 
sound, practical common sense was commenda- 
ble.” | 


The government’s new cruiser Baltimore has 
been tested with very satisfactory results. At 
the conclusion of the test the secretary of the 
Pnavy telegraphed his congratulations to ex- 
Secretary Whitney. The excess over the 
official requirements will entitle her builders to 
a premium of about $100,000, and will make 
her tbe fastest cruiser afloat. The Philadel- 
phia, which is to be practically the same as the 
Baltimore, was recently launched. 


The French consul at Milan says that the de- 
mand for butter in England, South America, 
Australia, India, Japan and even China has be- 
come so important that in the presence of the 
insufficiency of the natural product it became 
necessary to manufacture an analogous sub- 
stance; so that 
the principal countries producing pure butter, 
the artificial manufacture of butter was under- 
taken without fear of prejudicing the pure 
article. 

The Political Science Quarterly for Septem- 
ber has an article on “Farm Mortgages” '0 
which it is claimed that the assumption that 
farm mortgages represent pecuniary distress '* 
absolutely baseless. In agreat majority ° 
instances in the west they represent improve- 
ments on the farm which return a great dea! 
more than the interest. The author say®, 
“From this point of view it is evident that the 
placing of mortgages on farms is an evidence 
of thrift rather than the contrary. Without 
mortgages the development would have to pro- 
ceed at a slow pace.” 





Townshend Vt.: The New ENGLAND FARMES 
is considered here, by those who read it, as one 
of the best agricultural papers published. 
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—, SETTLE 
ol + vkets are a little easier and have made quite a drop in| The supply of lambs is now shcrtening up alittle | B.5.Hastings,,.,... 3 3 300) 21 
v ie a * price. Receipts are moderate, but there is plenty | and prices are firm. Muttons are quiet but steady | Combs & Farrar, , , . 60 350 1: 12 
tor the demand. to firm. N. K. Campbell... .. 2 91 60 
a 1 Ne a ea oe — pe * 30@2 50 ¥ bush; lente, choice spring{9}@1lc; common do, 748; J. — aE en aL ‘ zat . 
' = | targe pea, $2 20g2 25 ush; mediums $220@225; | choice fall, 8@9c; common to goo @8c; mut- 2s ae Tp ; , 
For the Wit Sas eeeaey rem improved yellow eyes, $2 75@8 00; red ialnege. ton, 7@80 for choice; poor to good, 54@6c; A. J. Piper yet ae 17 60 30 
ing, Sept. 18. $3 00@3 25; foreign beans, $1 6042 20. veal, good to choice, 8@9c; fancy 10@1lc. wW.G. Townsend ... . 6 44 8 
a —— ——— New York: Marrow beans, $2 30@2 40 ¥ bush. Mill Feed and Cotton Seed.—The market p v Wisp “) biggest” m — p. 
Beef.—Toe market for fresh beef is not very ac- | for mill feed is dull, with prices ruling weak. Cot- ar Pre 209 «0 F 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES, tive and some dealers are making bitter complaints ton-seed meal is in fair raemand with offerings 4 Tiseees - SERS 22 . . cin 
Inside Faneuil Hall Market. atthe dullness of trade. The weather has not | light. Spring bran to arrive in sacks is quoted at : » agent, ss 
tide been favorable for good business. Prices are | $14 25@14 50; winter, $1550; Michigan bran in Massachusetts— 
about the same as last week. bulk, $15; middiings in sacks, $15@16 75; cotton- | y_ §. Hemry .....46-¢ 50 140 
corrected weekly by HiLToN & Woopwarp,| We quote choice and good atcere, 6@7}c ¥ tb; | seed meal in sacks, $25 tor spot, $2250@23 to arrive. | wT. Hayden ., 004 12 
No. 5, Veal and Mutton ; GEO. H. RUSSELL, Nos. inds, 4G 1030; tores, 3} @tic rattles, 23@3c; Molasses.—The market is nominal. We quote : Scattering Sport faba F 50 "5 
*'¢' 19, Poultry and Game; STURTKVANT & | chucks, 3@4c; backs, 5@6jc; 1 mpe, 11@12c;| Fancy Ponce, 43c ¥ gal; choice, 40@41c; fair to New York— 
HALEY, Nos. 33 & 40, Beef; J. P. Squire & Co., | rounds, 5@64c; loins, 14@1sc; plate und extra good 36@40c ; Cienfuegos 28@31c; Barbadoes 34c. . 
Now. 23 & 25, Pork, Lara and Hams; Crossy, | family beef, $850g9; extra $5@8; beef hams / ; , ' ; ; Po W.Scollans .. 446+ 20 
Vhs. & CO Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and | $1450; beef tongues, bbl $18; hif barrel $9 50; | | Powltry.—The poultry market continues dull | ~ Smith... .... 245 
Kit) aaebices suartoce & sewna MO. iat, | Cheose.—The; a eo a EO = 
-.) Vegetables; s4ATTUCK & JonxES, No. 128,/ Cheese.—The market is fi d choi 2 : A Fat pcp = 
on Veo. Bs SIGHARDSON & Gos, NO. ly F. H: | te Salighe supply. Rese teins gs cheese | and the receipts cleaned upa tte better than they | T. Fisher. < "2. ¢ ¢ is 
are, Fruit € Nuts; Coss, BATES & YERXA, | at 10c aud tancy makes will go le higher. Th nave been doing. ucks are in fair de RAED 60 #640 304 
N.6&8F eries . & amen. € | not a large supply offering. Live fowls are plenty | G. W. Wears . 291 
No.6 &8F. H. square, Groc «| be 8t northern factory is selling at 9}@94c. On the and quiet. Game is coming torward in small lots ee oo 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. Canton basis fine August cheese will cost 10c laid | and much of it is in bad condition; partridges Western— 
¥ b— Brie,each,. . @+ 25 down here, and a profit must be added to that. In therefore take the range of from 50c@$1 00 a pair.| A- Taylor ........ 64 
ev 23 @. 28 | Neufchatel,ea @. 5 | *J°bbing way loj@lscis the range of the best| N. E. fresh killed—turkeys 14@15c; chick | E.B. Morgan ...... 105 
rint “Ke * 3 é. 25 |B 28 ¥ doz - J grades. The Liverpool market has advanced a ens, 15@19c; fowls, 12@13c; ucks, spring, 12@ Ci ager eee 150 
Jest es ot te i. 7 a 7 shilling, and 45s 6d is the quotation. At Utica | 14: Western—turkeys 10@12c; fowls, 10@12c;| W-Nash..... see. 126 
rib, /18@. 20| Fancy. ..28@. 30 | S#les were made at 8@9c. In New York Cheddars | chickens, 10@l4c. Live poultry, 10@1lc at whole- | Sturtevant & Haley .. . 112 
jo0d tudy » ' are quoted at 8} @84 i 415 il ‘9 tride Si par wal. yt Agee Ate ce 
meese.¥ Bold 198. M0 The Utica Herald aye: Th sale and 16c at retail. Partridge $1 per p 
Viiew# b. »10@. 12 bovine weanehn a th. aye: There are those who,| New York: Several carloads of live poultry are | J.-A. Hathaway ....., 580 
Fruit and Berries. rset. hye ag ed the sores of the market closely now in the market and prices range from 10@12¢ Farrell & Nagle ce eeee 215 
8 season, predict that there will be a | for either chickens and towls, waile prime dressed | N. & G- Chamberlain . . 430 
Applies —¥ PE 25 @. 50 )Muskmelons,ea 8@. 10 | Sharp rise in September cheese, and tuat this will chickens will readily command 15@17c and fowls | G. “$4 age ppl P-=4 
‘ried, @ & 144 @- 15 | Oranges, # dz 25@. 60 | naturally carry the rest of the market along with | 11@11¢; spring ducks, 14@15c. Game in demand | Farrell &McFlynn... . 11 
ginanas, doz 15 @. 35 |Prunes,¥® .6 @. 25 | it. They claim that English retailers are but | and outlook favorable for a good season’s business. | W. H. Monroe. ... » « 335 
iron, ¥ > 2 @+ 80 | Peaches ¥ doz 15q@. 60 | slightly stocked up, and that those who supply | Partridge, $1 25@1 50 per pair; grouse, 70@75c; | A.N. Monroe .,... 15 
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inut, each 5 @. 10 


tancy California doz75 


; wth .10 @. 15 | Pears # doz .25@. 50 
ii ou. wth . » 25 @. 30 | Raisins,lay’sth16 @. 30 
vb .10@. 1b Valencias, hh 8 @. 10 
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Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry,” >. @+ 8 | Salt, ¥ kit350 @ 5 00 
Clams, ¥ gall. @- 60 |Lobster,¥b.. @. 12 
Halibut,sm,#& @. 17 |Oysters . Common $1 00 
H rrings, do. dz & - 20 ¥ gali - 140 ext 2 50 








sailed, @ Dox @. 85 |Salmon,sm. @. 30 
a onkerel— Tongues and Sounds— 
“galt,each » + @+ 15] pickled. .. @. 12 

Fish--Fresh. 
ih Y tb. @. 20 | Halibut,¥ 16 1-3@ , 20 
ish @ th @. 15 | Lobster live ¥ th @. 10 








ivt e«- @- 8 |Mackerel ¥b. @. 2 
yues,# i. @- 15 |Salmontrout.. @. 15 
roil,pt « @- 40 |Salmon.....@.~ 35 

cok. @ i. » - @- 8 |Spanish mack. @. 30 

cele @ i « e « @. 15 |String Perch doz@. 15 
Gees, doz * « e@- 40 | Soft Shell Crabs doz 1 25 
, iers, &® - @- 8 |Swordfish ¥ th @. 15 
n, . -20@. 2 |Smelts¥ th. ..@* 2 
Turtle ¥ ib@. 23 | Trout # th ..@. 15 


8 Whitefish? b .@. 15 
Groceries. 


ck, ¥ Bb. @ 


‘ Maple Syrup @.100 
jov. Java @. 31 |Mustard, .. 25 @. 40 
.. e « 024 @. 27 |Rice, Vb .6,8@. 9 
im Tartar, bh @. 40 |Saleratus,¥b6@. 9 
KerTs— Sago, * tb ere @. 7 
on, #” tb. @- 6 |Sea Moss, ¥ bh. @. 20 
itter. » »-10 @. 25 |Sugar— 
tor, 0+ 2'ae as granulated b @. 9 
ilot « e « «9 @e 10 Powdered... @. 10 
la— Crushed .. @. 10 
it m’l4 Bb. 34G oo Yeliow .» . 742 - 9 
ymminy.-..- @- 3 | Spices— 
rn meal . 24@. Cassia, ¥ & 30 
Kye meal « « a . eee 40 


~~ 
c—] 


Allepice.» . 


we 


3% 
» 8 Cloves 
-yshed wheat@. 4 
+ 


Buckwheat . @ . Pepper a 35 ° 40 
F it— Ginger *e 25 - 35 
Haxall, b’l 650g 700 Nutmegs .» 75 
l vior’s best . 6 25 Mace s@?® 
St.Louis...» 575 |Starch— 
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Horsford’s Prep. @. 18 Satin gloss b — 
foney, comb, b @. 22 Silver gloss . . 8 
ies,inglass 8 @. 25 Crown polish - 8 
jams,in glass 20 @. 25 |TapiocaY th. . 7 
Molasses— fea— 
Porto Rico, gal Oolong « 35 @. 75 
45 @. 60 Japan. ». - 35 @. 75 
Cienfuegos . @- 40 Breakfast .35 @. 75 
Syrup. . -50 @. 90 | Hyson,best . @. 90 





New Orleans @. 65 | 
Cooking oeoe @e 35 
Meats--Fresh. 
Beef, ¥ b— legs, ¥ .15 @. 164 
Sirloin steak 25@. 28 fore qr, #?B 8 @. 10 
tound do.. 14 @. 15 chops, ¥? 8.17 @. 25 
Kump do .25 @. 28 haslet,ea. .6@. 8 
Sirloin, roast 20@. 25 | Pork, ¥? bh— 
ib, roast .15 @. 20 Roast&steak10 @. 11 
Chuckrib. 7@. 10 FID. « « + -10@. 11 
Liver. » » -8 @. 10 |Sweetbreads, 50 @. 75 
Lamb— Siet, 7b. ..6@. 8 
hind qr, ¥B18@. 20|/Tallow,¥B .5@. 6 
fore qr. # 10 @. 124) Veal, hind qr 15 @. 17 
Lard, leaf, #&.. 10] foreqr ..-7@. 10 
Tried, «2- @- il loins, ..-15@. 20 
Mutton— head & pluck,75@ . $1 00 


Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Beef,corned, 6 @. 12 (Tripe,¥B . 8 @.~. 15 
moked, ¥ 20 @. 25 | Tongues, ¥ B 12 @. 14 
Pore, hams, B12 @. 14 | Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 
sacon, # hh 12 @. 14 | Pigs’feet, Vb @. 8 
Shoulders— |Sausage,¥ b irg @. et 


Smoked,bh @. 8 | small «e+ @- 
Corned, & @. 8/| Bologna, ¥ %84@. 9 
Salt, 7 os @. 9! 

Nuts. 


Aimonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 ;Peanuts,¥b.8 @. 10 
Usndtana, ¥ ft 12 é@ ‘ 15 Pecans, a 15 e . 20 
Chestnuts # qt.. @. 10 |Walnuts,Eng.15 @. 20 
Filberts, ¥ & 15 @. 20 Naples, » ++ @- 20 


Poultry and Game. 
Spring chickens, 20g 25 |Partridge ¥ pr. @ 125 
Spring ducks @. 20 |Pigeons,doz. . @ 300 


o 


Fowls, ¥ th 
reen Zeese, 


.15 @. 18 equabs, ¥ pr 50 @. 6 
G. 20 )/ Turkeys, ¥ B 15 @. 20 


Vegetables. 

Beans, Wpk.. @. 75 (Gettuce,Whd .@. 5 
string? qt «8 @. 10 | Mint, bch,.. .5 @.8 
shell, qt ..8 @ 10 |Onions, pk .30 @. 35 

Civte and Lima shelled | Oyster plant bch124. 15 
juart . . 25@- 30 |Parsnips. .pk @-. 30 

Beets, peck,. . @. 25 | Potatoes, pk. 25 @. 30 

Cabbage.ea .8 @. 10 | Peas,split, ¥ qt @. 10 

Celery # bunch. @. 20 |Squashes, 

Corn # doz .25 @. 30 marrow. ¥#lb2@. 3 

Carrots, ® peck @. 30 |Tarnips,pk . @- 30 

Cucumbers, .2@. 3 |Tomatoes qt .@. 5 





iuliflower each 10@ 15 
Egg plantea.25 @. 30 


WHOLESALE MARKETS, 


4ll prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated 


Business continues good, except in departments 
ire dependant upon the immediate weather- 

rhe sultry, dog-day and stormy weather of the past 
week has interfered with those special lines. Gen- 
ly speaking, however, the tone of trade is 
eady, and general conditions are fairly favorable. 
fhe tone is firm in all lines of seasonable dry goods, 
i the tendency is toward an advance in winter 
woolen goods, in dress styles and in flannels, 
Manufacturers are generally running on full time, 
ind doing a little more than make a new dollar for 


i 
1G one, 


Apples.—The market is well supplied, but 
i0ive lots are in small supply and rule firm. As 
the weather is unfavorable, many arrivals are in 
poor condition, showing up soft and over ripe. 
The best table apples will go as high as $350 # 
urrel in extreme cases for fancy Gravensteins or 
Videnburgs. Baldwins and Hubbardstons are 
\uoted at $2@225. A carload of fancy Michigan 
apples sold yesterday at $225@250. Common 
apples, such as are worth from $1@1 75, are very 
ty and dull. 
New York: 
varieties of table apples, and such fruit as Graven- 
‘telu, King, Blush, ete., will bring from $2 75@3 ? 
barrel, others, $2@2 50. 
hutter.—The market continues in an uneatis- 
‘actory condition on geoeral grades. Floods are 
ing received, very much of which is of inferior 
ity, being affected by the recent dog-day 
weather, The best grades of choice creamery 
vutter are scarce, and consequently prices are firm 
idadyancing, Anything that is strictly gilt- 
‘dged will sell at 23c in pound lots, though raising 
‘© price occasions a great deal of kicking on the 
bart of jobbers, who go off declaring that they will 
tot buy atsuch prices, but when their old 4 
bles are sold they have to replenish their stock, 
‘nd they can not doit at less than 21@23c. _‘ If the 
‘market continues this way, as it undoubtedly will, 
‘t Will not be long before fine, fresh creamery but- 
ter brings 24@26c. Indeed, it may go 24 before the 
“dof the week. When prices get up to this re- 
#100 more attention will be given to the best held 
»,-& which will ultimately cause an advance in 
‘Hat. But no improvement can be reported this 
‘eek and with the present large receipts in com- 
hon grades the advance in prices of such and of 


: ‘0 stock is a matter in the future but one which 
ac 


There is a good demand for fine 


inevitably come. yy A desirable and 
*ptable table butter can be ught at from 18@ 
°,at which range most of the business is being 
‘One. Such low prices drive ladle-packed goods 
“id cleo almost entirely out ofthe market. Dair 
TeCelpis are moderate and the demand is limited. 
juality of most of the arrivals is irregular and 
\t few are choice enough to command 17¢ or over, 
1, We quote : Extracreamery, 21@23c; firsts, 154@ 
,°) New England dairy, good to choice, 15@17c; 
“E 'o good, 13@15c, selections 18c. 
“'gili—Active at 23}c, last week the price was 
Cast year, 24c. ; 
licugo—20@21e for Western, 22@234c for Elgin. 

, \. Albans—General price, 14@15c; selections, 
16417 
_ New York—The supply of butter is light and 
prices firm, 22@2%e being readily obtained for all 
““ucy tnarks of creamery; select dairy tubs and 
*U8 lsal9c; other grades 13@15e. 
f beans.—The market is steady and no new 
“elures are reported except on yellow eyes which 


that trade will have to compete with our home 
buyers for the favorite goods of the year. It is 
well known that a great change has taken place in 
the la t two or three years in the policy of home 
traders. Instead of choosing second-class stock, 
as they used to do not long ago, they now want 
the best they can get, because they find that it sells 
enough better to pay the difference. For this 
reason there is little doubt that a large proportion 
of the September make could be disposed of in our 
Own country at a very respectable price. Foreign- 
ers will have to meet this competition in a short 
time, and if it is true that the stocks in retailers’ 
hands abroad are small, it would seem as if the 
foreign trade must pay a good price in order to 
carry off the cheese. 

Coal.—Coal is dull both at wholesale and retail- 
The weather is so warm that the market ia un- 
usually quiet for this time of the year, but as fam- 
ilies return jrom their summer vacation and lay in 
their winter’s su »ply trade will begin to improve. 
Prices at retailremain at $5 50@6 00 for the differ- 
ent sizes, with Franklin at $7 25, 

Eggs.—The demand for eggs the past week has 
been falling off, but as the receipts of fresh eggs 
have also decreased the market on such is very 
firm; but on seconds and held stock, of which 
there is a large supply, the market is easy and 
dull. Aside fromthe very best eggs the market 
seems to be a waiting one; dealers are waiting for 
buyers and buyers are waiting for lower prices. 

We quote: Near-by and cape, 25c; northern and 
eastern, fresh, 18@2Ic; firsts, 16@ xc; Michigan ex- 
tras, 18@19c; other western, 16@17c; provincial, 
17c@18 hc 

New York: Fresh eggs are in demand and prices 
favorable; selling today trom 19@20c. Holders 
are asking a shade higher for strictly fancy marks. 

Fish —The condition of the market for salted 
and pickled fish remains about the same. Mack- 
erel are not insufficient supply to bring the price 
down. Dealer’s prices range from $17 to $28 per 
barrel according to the different sizes. The range 
on,codfish is from $3 ¢5 to $450 per quintal with 
some large bank as high as $475. Fresh fish are 
scarce On account of the weather aud prices are 
higher. 

_Flour and Meal.—The demacd for flour con 
tinues quiet and buyers operate only as they are in 
need of supplies. Some ofthe milis are wanting 
trade so bad as to quote lower prices. Cornmeal 
continues quiet with prices unchanged. Oat- 
meal and graliam are quiet with unchanged prices. 

We quote: Fine and supertine, $2 00@3 25; ex- 
tra and seconds, $3 00@4 25; Minnesota baker, 
clear and straight, $3 75@425; Michigan stone, 
$4 25@4 50; winter wheat, roller and straight, 
$4 25@485; winter patent, $475@550; spring 
patent, $5 25@5 60; Canada $4 65@5 40. rye flour, 
$343 25; graham flour, $2 60@3 00; oatmeal, $5 40@ 
600. Cornmeal—export cornmeal, $2 10@2 15; do- 
mestic, kiln dried $2 20@230; choice granulated, 
$2 75@2 85; bag meal 904935. 

Fruit and Berries.—The berry season is 
now over, although a limited quantity of Nova 
Scotia bluberries are still to be found, some selling 
at from 10@1llc. Peaches are scarce and the season 
seems to be about done; what few there are are 
high and come from New York and Connecticut. 
A fair amount ot fancy California fruit has ar- 
rived, which makes a most tempting appearance 
on jthe dealers’ stalls, but which is very high in 
price. A good many pears are to be seen as the 
reporter takes his strolls about the market, but 
real good pears are short acd sell as high as @3 # 
bushel for fancy Seckles and Sheldons. Some ice 
house Bartletts will also command the same ex- 
treme figures. Medium quality pears are very 
plenty and are sold at almost any price. Grapes 
are monopolizing the market so far as appearances 
go, and receipts are very large. They are for the 
most part received in small baskets, which are 
piled in immense stacks in the stalls and cellars of 
the dealers. These baskets coutain nominally 
10tbs, but there has been so much cutting on the 
weight that they actually hold only about 9 tbs. 
Nearly all the business inthis kind of fruit this 
year is done by the basket rather than by the 
pound. We noticed a great many grapes in bulk 
in bushel boxes which are worth from 2@4c ¥ tb. 
The request for plums is still fair with supplies 
moderate. Native and Providence cantelop:s and 
musk melons are in moderate supply. Lemons are 
scarce and high. Jamaica oranges are beginning 
to arrive. <A quiet trade in cra, apples is report- 
ed. The supply of cranberries is increasing, 

We quote: Bananas, $1@2 ¥ bunch, fancy, $2 50 
@350; oranges, Mediterranean, $5@6 ¥ box, 
Jamaica, $2@250 # box; lemons, $5@8 # box; 
cantelopes, $2@4; pears, Bartleits, ice-house, $2 50 
@3 # bushel, seckles, $1 50@2 50¥ bushel; peaches, 
$15002 ¥ basket’ grapes, 10-lb basket, 35@50c; 
plums, 35@50c # 10-lb basket, Damson, $1@1 5) ¥ 
crate; crabapples, $1 # bushel; Cape Cod cranber- 
ries, $5@7 # barrel; California peaches, $2@2 40 ¥ 
crate _ 40 to 60 peaches; quinces, $2 50@3 50 ¥ 
busnel. 

New York: Our New York reporter G. S. Pal- 
mer, 166 Reade St, N. Y., writes us: *‘The storm 
of last week has been followed by clear weather, 
yet it is much warmer and not resulting favorable 
to the market on fruit, as it necessitates forcing 
out the present receipts. The demand is good, 
however, and will increase, and we have every 
reason to expect a more active market, together 
with an improvement in prices soon. Pears, 
Bartletts, prime, $4 50@5 ¥ barrel, and kegs, $1 75 
@2 50; Seckel pears, $3@4, latter for fancy stock; 
Sheldon and other varieties of pears, $2 50@4. 
Plums. Damson, $3@3 50 ¥ barre), others, $1 50@ 
250. Grapes, Delaware, 5@7c ¥ tbh; Concord, 24@ic, 
Peaches, 50c®$1 50 ¥ basket.” 

Grain.—Sales ot corn are of a hand-to-mouth 
nature with fair offerings. Prices are weak and in 
buyers’ favor. A large proportion of the corn 
arriving at the Boston market is for export. Trade 
in oats is light. Buyers are supplying their lm- 
mediate needs at former prices. The market is 
somewhat uncertain and offerings are liberal. 

We quote: Corn, high mixed, 46jc; steamer 
yellow, 464@46jc; steamer mixed, 454@46c; no 
grade, 444446; Oats, fancy, 35@37c; clipped 33@ 
36c; No. 2 white, 31@33c; No. 3 white, 28}@29c; 
low grades, 27@28c. Rye, 65@70c. 

Hay and Straw.—The receipts of hay are 
large, but choice lots are firmer and in good de- 
mand. Strictly choice old hay will command as 
high as $20 per ton. New hay is arriving freely 
witan sales about $17 to @18for the best, and com- 
mon lots plenty and dull, some being as low as $12 
per ton. 

Hides.—Hides continue dull, and sales ruie 
light. Buenos Ayers and Montevideo are quoted at 
154@16c ¥ tb. Domestic hides have ruled quiet, with 
no improvement in prices. Dry southern rule at 
74@8c, and wet salted western at 5}@5jc for best 
buffs; lamb skins, each 55@70; calf skins each, 
50@55. 

Leather.- The market shows no speculative 
features. As the boot and shoe trade is active, the 
regular cutting up of desirable leather from day to 
day keeps the market on a steady baris with a 
regular amount being taken right along. Fin- 
ished leather is about steady, with wax and kip 

uoted at from 10@12\c for No. 1 and No. 2; Rio 

}rande brogan No. land No,2 range trom 114@13c; 
No. 1 and No.2 boot grain, from 12@l5c. The 
top quotations for finest belt knife splits range 
from 30@41c for No.1, and for very choice. Calf 
skins are quoted #8 high as 70@75c for 20 to 30 ths. 
and down to 30@45c for 50to 100 ths. For hem- 
lock rough leather 16@17c represents the market 
on good goods, but off lots have been sold for less. 
For rough splits the market is steady, with the 
best quoted at 11@13c. Hemlock sole leather for 

ood quavities will range from 17@194c. The crop 
feather market is fully sustained and ranges from 
26@31c for light and heavy backs. 

We quote: Eastern pine coarse No. 5, $16@17; 
Western pine, uppers, $50@52 1 and 2 inch; $57@60 
for three and four inch; sound match boards, $18@ 
22; six-inch selected sheathing strips, $43@45. 
Southern pine, building and bridge orders, $22 50@ 
25 cargo; flooring, $25@27 cargo. Spruce, two- 
inch plank ordered cargo at $14@14 50; ordinary 
frames, $14 00@15 00; large frames, $15 50@17 50; 
rough boards, $10@13; planed boards, $11@14; 
Vermont spruce 12 foot planed and trimmed, $14 50. 

Hardwoods —black walnut $95@$110; medium 
grades $70@80; ash $4045; whitewood $25436; 
cherry $60@95; butternut $55@60; oak $40@46; 
quartered oak $52@55; cypress $31@34. 

Lumber.—The lumber market continues ina 
satisfactory condition with the tone steady and 
trade keeping up well. The action of some of the 
railroad corporations in combining to charge de- 
murrage on care after 48 hours has temporarily 
affected the market a little, as some of the dealers 
who have depended on the railroad for storage are 
disposed to shade prices a little to work off their 
receipta as fast as possible. The market on hard 
woods is firm and quite active. Quartered oak is 
meeting with a good demand and prices have an 
upward tendency. 

Mutton and Veal.—Veal continues firm and 





somewhat scarce as we have previously noted. - 








woodcock, $1 00@1 25; tame squabs, $2 50@3 00 a 
dozen; choice dressed veals, 9@11c. 

Pork and Lard.—The market is a little 
quiet, although hams and smoked meats are in 
good demand. Packers are having a good trade in 
pork products. 

We quote: Long cuts, $1250; short cuts, 
$1275; backs, $13 00; lean ends, $14 50; pork 
tongues, $18 00; prime mess, $15 00; mess, $13 50; 
fresh ribs, 9}c; sausages, 94c; bologna sausage, 
7c; lard, choice, 7@7}c ¥ th in tierces and tubs; 
10-lb pails in cases, 7jc; 5-lb, 8c; 3-tb, 84c; hams, 
11@11lic; smoked shoulders, 8c; corned, 7c; bone- 
less breakfast bacon, lijc; pressed hams, 11jc; 
choice city dressea hogs, 6}c; country, 5§c. 


Potatoes.—Trade is quite brisk, and receipts 
are only moderate, hence the market has a firm 
tone. Yesterday an attempt was made toraise the 
price of choice Aroostook stock to 65 cents, but 
such a large jump was more than the market could 
stand, and 62 cents iz about the top price for the 
best of such stock. Other rose and hebrons meet 
with a good sale at 55 to 60 cents per bushel. 58 
cents would be the average price for most of the 
supplies. Not much rot has been seen in the mar- 
ket this week. The supplies of sweet potatoes are 
large, and sales are made at{ easier prices, and 
range from $2 50 to $3 00 per barrel. 

New §York: The continual wet weather has 
caused very light shipments of potatoes, and mar- 
ket is still firm, and choice L. I. rose worth, in bulk 
$200 to $2 50, other near by stock, $175 to $5 25. 
Sweet potatoes $2 00 to $2 50. 

Sugar.—The market is working round firm again 
on raw sugars, and refined are having a good de- 
mand at firm prices. Pulverized is quoted at 83a 
8jc; granulated at Sic; extra C at 73 a7jc. 

Truck.—Truck of all kinds is in liberal supply 
and trade is very good. Prices generally ,have 
held their own and are not changed much from 
last week. The tendency of squash is upward and 
tomatoes are going out at a much higher price 
than last week. 

Beets, 35@40c # bu. Carrots, 40@50c per bush. 
Onions, Egyptian, $150 # crate; Malta, $175 ¥ 
basket; native, $2@2 25 ¢% bbl; red onions, 75c@ 
$1 00% bush. Squash, marrow, 75c@$l 00 # bbl; 
turban and bay state, $1 00@$125 # bbl. Turnips, 
native white and yellow, 40@50c # bush; Russia, 
$125 # bbl; -t. Andrews, $1 25 # bbl. Lettuce, 
50@75c per box. Cucumbers, $1 50 per 100; 
pickles, 15@30c # 100. Cabbage, $3 00@4 00% 100; 
savoy, 60@%5c ¥ bbl; red cabbage, $100 per doz. 
Parsley, 25c ¥ bush. Beans, string, 50@75c ¥ 
bushel; cranberry, $100 per bush; shell beans, 
$1 00% bushel; Lima beans, $2 00@250 # bush. 
Green corn, $100 # bbl. Tomatoes, 50G75c ¥ 
bushel; fancy, $100; green, 40c per ‘bush. Pep- 
pers, 60c per bush, Pumpkins, 75c@$1 00 per bbl. 
Spinach, 15@20¢ per bush. Cauliflower, 75c@$1 00 
per dozen. Celery, 75c@$175 adozen. Egg plant 
$150@2 25 per dozen. Oyster plant, 75c@$1 00 per 
dozen. 

New York: Cabbage, $3@3 50 ¥ 100; Connecti- 
cut onions, red, $2 25@2 50 # barrel, near-by, $2 75 
@2 50. 

Wool.—The tone of the market is more cheer- 
ful. There is an increasing inquiry with consider- 
able selling. Prominent manutacturers have been 
in the market more frequently in search of bar- 
gains and have bought some sample bags. Hold- 
ers are having more confidence in the market. 

Fenno Bros. & Childs, No. 117 Federal St., say: 
Prices are firmly sustained and the impression is 
very decided that this will be the case now for the 
next six weeks, and that while consumers will still 
adhere to their hand to mouth policy, they must in 
consequence be almost daily in the market, and 
that the weekly volume of trade from now on will 
be considerabie. It is an indisputable fact that the 
jobbing trade, both east and west, is very heavy, 
in fact, larger than for many years, and that very 
large quantities of woolens are being moved. We 
quote: Fine unwashed Vt. and New Hampshire, 
21@22c; washed fine, 28@30c; medium unwashed 
Vermont and New Hampshire, 26@28c; washed 
medium, 35@36c; choice Maine super pulled. 40@ 
42c, according to condition. New Hampshire and 
Vermont fine unwashed delaine at 23} @25c; fine 
washed do., 33 435c. 

Kodliff & Katon, 169 Congress street, quote as 
follows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 21@22c; 
coarse 21@23c; medium 25@27c; fine washed 
Northern 28@30c; coarse 30@32c; medium 34@36c; 
Eastern pulled ‘a’* super 36@43c; “*b” super 30@ 
32c; Maine super 40@43c; Michigan X and above 
washed 30432c; Michigan X 32c fur the choicest. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Watertown and Brighton. 
Reported expressly for the NEw ENGLAND FARM- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 

Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 


This week . . 2,357 11,444 65 26,504 1,128 
Last week . .3,946 8,830 73 17,656 835 
One year ago. 3,181 13,333 189 25,267 885 


Horses. . » « « 596 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 


STATES. 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine... . 279 634 | BR. I. & Conn, — —_ 
N. Hampshire 166 286 | Western - 1,600 2,79 
Vermont .. 180 2589| Canada. — 3932 
Massachusetts 112 N. Brunswick — 


New York .. 20 1,307 
Total. Ss @ eee *_20e@eeese?e » 2,357 11,444 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


cattle. Sheep. Cattie. Sheep. 
Fitchburg .1,462 3,157| Eastern . » » 296 2,000 
Bos. & M 


Lowell .. 104 3,492 = 
Bos. & 7 445 2,795: Onf’t&boats 50 
. & N. . = —_ — ——- 


N.Y 
Total see eeeeee ese 02,307 11,444 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais 








Maine— 
Brookings & Jones... . 7 2 
a. Wells . . . . . . . . . 22 
T.Low --esceeces 9 
¥. H. Coolidge..... 17 
Glines & Weston. .... 16 3 
W.H. Webster . 1. 14 26 
W.W.Hall&Son.,... 40 24 
H. B. Merry re 8 e's 8 © 10 9 
I. H. Gilman .. cece 16 33 12 
I.D. Doble. eeossver 180 
E. Thompson... .+e+-s 1¢ 8 
W. Gleason. « so s+ « oo 6 10 
8. R. Hussey 62 © ¢ @ 3 2 
a G. Fisk . . . . . . . . 7 
I.C. Libby &Sons .. - 19 20 
B.D. Wee s cc eee 200 
H. McAlister ....«-. 27 
Trafton & McIntire... 50 95 34 
Taylor & Denison .... 11 21 
i... ; Pree 14 22 
C. B. Merrill. . wecsece 2 5 
Randall & Hanson. ... 16 20 
C.H. Merrill... see 5 9 
Canada, 

Hi. B. Moulton. . > 2 eS 450 
Adden & Heath 6a tes 430 
B.S. Hastings...... 1050 
N.K.Campbell ..... 206 
F. Gosselyn . 2.404. 679 
W. Wiener. «sc 0 0 0 88 455 
I, Wrest «eee 0 6 6 212 
I. WM. Morse «wet c ec 450 

New Hampshire— 
R. Barrett & Johnson . , 17 
A.8. Moulton ...ce-. 6 1 
Be. L. Garment «cc cece 3 
F. D. F. Baker. . «oo 26 
A. F. Jones ...-.0-. 8 1 
I. O. Sanborn *seeeen 4 
Adden & Heath eevee 2 24 197 20 
Dow & Moulton. .... WU 12 80 28 
Aldrich & Johnson, ... 37 44 
Breck & Wood. «sss 50 7 70 

Vermont— 

Covemalle ec csncese § 2 132 18 
R. G. Kimball. . oe | ef. bt] 
M. G. Flanders . eee00s 18 10 75 75 
W Ricker & Son.. esee 2 20 67 75 
L Ww. Tinker. Se @ he &@ 200 4 
A. Williamson. ...., 20 10 22 
Kenfield & Chase... -.. 20 150 17 
J.A.Gallagher ..... 10 96 
F. Savage ie 66 6 63s 12 14 
A.D. Ralph .cescscs @ 
F.'8. Kimball ....22ee 40 3 167 380 
O. Fe MED. cc ee ee 2 11 23 
G. E. Moody. «eee 15 7 29 1 
F. Fairbanks .....e 13 
mr. POG «cee 3 & 16 4 
A. Worthen ‘cee fs 2 13 7 
D. Fisher ese © D 16 14 
T. Henley ....ceeee 28 61 7 
W.A. Farnham «sees 6 18 20 





BEEF CATTLE. 


New England cattle are coming in more freely, 
some for store purposes and some for beef. The 
weather is sultry or stormy and not just the sort to 
boom the live stock market. Beef sells dull in the 
city and cattle sales are a shade easier from the 
fact that tne demand is limited. 

fhere was a valuable live stock train over the 
Eastern railroad. Some of the best cattle on the 
trait were bought in Maine. Gid Wells sold 14 
very handsome cattle, well fatted, from Fairfield, 
Maine, fatted by such farmers as Charles Tobey, 
W. Hoxie, 8. Taylor Grant, E. Tozier, Mr. Holla- 
way and W. Jones. These cattle would dress 1300 
ibs and were sold at top market prices to Sturte- 
vant & Haley. Reporters were in demand as their 
attention was called to this and that excellent lot. 

J.QO. Sanborn was again at market with his kind 
of goods. When drovers come to market with 
such good slaughtering cattle, they want notice 
taken of them and their good points talked over. 
Western cattle were duli. Looking at some on 
which dealers were expecting a bid at 5c, a prom- 
inent dealer said, **I wouldn’t give 44c; not but 
that the cattle are all right, but if we can’t sell 
them what is the use of buying.’’ Some 400@500 
head were owned by butchers themselves who buy 
in Chicago and kill upon arrival. Market easy on 
all grades. The cattle in general put upon the 
market were sold a shaving easier than last week. 
Some country grass-fed steers at 2j@3ic LW. 
Western cattle at 4@5c LW. 

Merry & Coswell sold 2 fancy cattle of 3000 ibs at 
6ic. John Fish took in a variety of choice cattle, 
7 head, sold in Maine to proprietor of Quincy 
House, Boston. One yearling steer weigied 1200 
tbs, 1 pair 3-year olds weighed 3500 tbs, a pair 
weighed 3000 tbs, and 1 pair 4200 tbs, from Samuel 
Burns of Maderson, Me., they were a royal good 
lot. Trafton & McIntire sold 2 cattle of 2550 tbs at 
34c L , 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen $5 75 | Secondqual. $5 00 @5 25 
Fair to good 5 50 | Chird quality4 00 g@4 75 

Few pairs premium bullocks .. . ..$#600g6 50 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattie were: 
Extra... . $4 6u | Light tofair $4 00 @4 25 
G’d to prime 450 | Slim .... 337@@375 

A few lots of premium steers cost - $4 70@5 Ov 

F. Fairbanks so'd 13 oxen estimated to dress 
1200 tbs at6c DW. C.P. Burke sold 2 oxen to 
dress 1100 ths at 5jc DW. Breck & Wood sold 6 
oxen to dress 1150 tbs at 54c DW. Aldrich & 
Johnson sold 2 heifers to dress 550 Ibs at 5jc DW. 
Adden & Heath sold 12 steers, the average live 
weight was 1000@1100 ths, at 23@33c LW, and 
something of a better grade at 34c. Western cat- 
tle moving at 4@#4c LW. A.N. Monroe sold 15 
steers, av 1320 ths, at $4 10,26 do, av 1570 tbs, at 
5c. Farrell & McFlynn sold 6 steers, av 1325 bbs, 
4ic, 5 do, av 1300 ths, at 45c, LW. 

English steamers are not sailing according to 
advertisements, being held back at English ports 
on account of the big strike. Only one English 
cattle carrying steamer went out of this port this 
week; she was bound to Liverpool with §38 head 
of cattle. Exporters of cattie do not reiish having 
cattle bought with the expectation of certain 
steamers to sailat such atime; expenses trump 
up heavy in a short time where athousand cattle 
are being fed. The latest quotation at Liverpool 
was 10sc DW. Steamer Kansas sailed within the 
week with 483 cattle by J. A. Hathaway, 100 do by 
J. Rollinger, 150 do by J. Gould, 105 do by E. B. 
Morgan. 

WORKING OXEN. 

Not many pairs cianged hands and the trade 
very unsatisfactory. The few sales indicate no 
improvement and dealers express themselves that 
there is no life to the trade, but live in the hope 
that by next month oxen will be wanted for work. 

J.D. Hos er sold 1 pair working oxen gth7 ft 
4 in LW, 3500 tbs at $135, 1 pair gth 6ft 10in LW, 
2800 tbs at $75,1 pr 7 ft LW 3000 ths at $100; Trafton 
& Mclutire sold 4 oxen to dress 1100 th3 at 6c DW, 
2 do to dress 1000 ths at 54c, 1 pair steers 2100 ths at 
$60; dlines & Weston sold1 pair choice cattle of 
3200 tb at $120. 


MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


Speculators were on the alert for good milkers 
this week, having sold out close last week. Maine 
yards were profuse with miich cows, and some of 
the dealers sold from 10 to 17 heads at a sale— 
lumped thei off. Some were of choice quality 
and commanded good prices. 

E. Thompson sold 5 cows for $125, 1 at $28. 
Randall & Hanson rold 1 fancy milker, $55; 1 cow, 
$42. 
5 do at $30 each, W.H. Webster sold 1 nice cow, 
#50; lcow at $40 J. H. Gilman sold 2 cows, 
$82.50. J.C. Libby sold 7 springers and 9 new 
milch cows, the lot at $41 each; 1 nice cow, $53; 2 
at $45 each. 

E. H. Thompson sold 2 cows for $18, 1 do $35, 7 
cows and springers $22@35; W. W. Hall & Son 
sold 3 milch cows at $40@45; W. Scollans sold 2 
milch cows at $45 each, 1 at $47 50, 2 &t 42 50, 9 at 
$25@40; J.S. Henry 1 choice cow $55, 3. do at $50 
each; W. E. Hayden sold 1 milch cow at $45; J. 
Melloy & Son sold 2 cows at $45 each, 3 choice 
cows at $55, $55 and $53, 6 cows $40@47, 1 springer 
at $38; I. C. Libby & Son sold 3 cows at $25 each, 
3 for $125 and 3 for $105; J. Gilman sold 2 cows at 
$37 50 each, 1 farrow cow at $15,1 cow and calf 


$40. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Between 11,000 and 12,000 head have been put 
upon our market within the past few days. Canada 
alone almost 4,000 head of prime lambs, desirable 
lambs, such as weigh 70 tbs and upward, such as 
butchers go for, and such stock will sell if anything 
can when offered in Boston at the stalls. One of 
the firm of G. F, & E. C. Swift was at Union sheep 
houses this Tuesday morning, inspecting the 
stock and yards, looking into the details of the 
trade. He found busy times. Lambs were selling 
much in the same point of valuation as last week. 
E. D. Doble sold 153 lambs of 68 ths@5jc.; 128 
old sheep of 100 ths@4c. R. P. Polland sold 16 
sheep of 75 ths@tc. 3S. M. Flint 10 skippers@$1 20 
each. H.B. White sold 137 lambs, 9130 ths@54c. 
53 sheep av. 100 thsa@3jc. J. H. Gilman sold 46 
lambs of 60 ths@5ic. 7 sheep of 120 ths@4c, H. V. 
Whipple sold 75 sheep@3jc. 

VEAL CALVES. 


1128 head; the number increases, but can not hold 
as high as the present week. Sales mostly from 
54@5jc, where the quality was anyways good. 
Some 50 head by J.C. Libby & Son, av 140 tbs, at 
5kic. J.H. Gilman, 12 weighing 1640 ths at 5jc. 
Trafton & McIntire, 23 veals, 2700 tbs, at 5jc. 

Prices: Veal calves, 24@6c. 

SWINE. 

Butchers are buying all the Northern hogs that 
arrive, giving 5ic DW. 25,000 Westerns have ar- 
rived within the week, and cost 4j}c LW. Small 
pigs. The trade used to be such that car-load lots 
from Michigan could find sale; now the market is 
supplied by raisers in this vicinity, who bring in 
wagon loads and sell at five and ten cents a pound. 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Near to two tons put upon the market which 
found sale at ten cents a pound for a mixture of 
chickens, foul and turkeys. 


HIDES, &c. 


HIDES, TALLOW, PELTS, &cC.—Brighton hides» 
4@64c ¥ tb; country do, 4@44c # th, calf skins 5c ¥ 
lb; tallow Brighton, 3@4c; country, 2@24c; Dairy 
skins, 15@30c each. Pelts, 50@80c each. 

HORSE MARKET. 


Not much of a revival of business thus far this 
month. Dealers are confident that an imorove- 
ment will be felt before the close of the month, ard 
the indications are that way. Horse-car corpora- 
tions are not buying this month. At Combination 
sale stable sales were from $125@250. At Welch 
& Hall’s stable what sales were made were within 
the range of $100@375. At E. Ham & Co.’s were 
sold the past week one load of Illinois draft horses, 
and two loads from Iowa for business and driv- 
ing, at from $125@250. C. H. & E. Snow, five car- 
loads for general purposes, sold at the extreme 
range of $115@225. 





HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 


Kansas City—Cattle steady. pen at | steers, 
$3 20@4; native cows, $1 65@2 25; mixed butchers’ 
stock, $1 25@1 60; stockers aud feeders, $2 30@2 90; 
range Cattle, $2 15@250. Hogs: heavies, $3 20@ 
4 10; mediums and lights, $3 85@4 20; Yorkers, $4 20 
@t 25. Sheep, 301, steady, $3 55@3 90. 

Peoria—Hogs dull and quoted at $3 604 25. 

St. Louis—Hogs quiet. Yorkers steady at $4 10 
@t 35; mixed packers at $3 70@4; butchers to extra 
at $3 80@4 10. 

Cincinnati—Hogs stronger: Common and light, 
$3 25@4 69; packing and butchers, $4¢ 15@4 40; 
receipts, 1440; shipments, 1100. 

Chicago—Cattle steady and good grades strong- 





er: Beeves, $4 30@4 65; steers, $3@4 25; stockers 
and feeders, $1 9093; cows, bulls and mixed, $1 20 


Trafton & McIntire sold 8 springers at $43, | 





THE “WEST” ODORLESS HEATER. 


FOUR SIZES. 


We here show our three burner stove which will heat a room fifteen feet square at a cost of one- 


half cent per hour. 


entirely different principles from other oil stoves: 
2d. Durability, being made of bard brass nickleplated. 





We claim the following advantages for the ‘*West,” it 


WARRRANTED AS 
REPRESENTED. 


eing constructed on 
lst. Absolute safety as the oil can not get hot. 
3d. An even flame and does not require watch- 


ing. 4th. Positively no odor or smoke. 5th. Economy; they burn one third less oil by using water in 


connection with it. Send for catalogue. 


Boston, Nov. 15, 1888. 


Gents :—I am glad to testify that I have used the West Odorless Oil Stove One Burner Heater in 


my office five years. 


uses one early in spring and till late in the fall, to take the place of the fu nace. 


stove we have yet found 


Manufactured and for Sale by WM, B. BERRY & CO , 75 North St., Boston, Mass, 








It is marvelous how much heat it gives me, and without any odor. 


My wife also 
We think it the best 
B. B, RussELL, 75 Cornhill. 











@3; Texas cattle, $1 354290; Western ranger, 
$2 50@3 65. Hogs active: mixed, $3 85@4 40; 
heavy, $3 65@4 15; light, $3 90@@¢4 7; skips, $3 50@ 
425. Sheep strong: Natives, $3 50@485; West- 
ern, $3 50@4 15; Texans, $3 40@4 15; lambs, $4@6. 





BONDS AND STOCKS, 


There is nothing new in specialties in the rail- 
road stock market this week, and there are some 
signs of general reaction in the list. Rate-cutting 
in the west has broken out again, in spite of the 
crop prospects, andthe money rate looks likely to 
tighten and require another artificial easing by the 
secretary of the treasury. 

Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe lsts. 6 « « 1 0 © © 1144 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78 «...-.+ « + 108] 


Boston & LowellB.B.78 2.2 ee se oe + * 1084 
Boston & Maine R.R.78 «26+ ese ess 114% 
Eastern R.R.68 ..++ +: - oe ee 127% 
New York & New England R.R.7e.,... » 1284 


Rutland R. R. 68... 2. « » © « 


oe eeece see 1124 


Boston Water PowerCo...+..s+s0e 5§ 
Bell Telephone . . , . , . , . . ‘. , . , 8 ® 205 
Boston & Albany BR. R. . ; me a 220 


Boston & Lowell,.... + 


Boston & Maine. &. ... eoececeevee 201} 
Boston & Providence BR. BR. 4... .. « «6 « » 2564 
Cent. Masa. R. R. pref. nT austaeft . 23 
Cheshire R. R. pref. i a ie » os . 100 
Connecticut River R.R.. 2.2 1 ee ee ee ~ 205 
EBasterpnR.B.. «se seecenvesevece 100 
Fitchbur B.R. ae es 2 ee 2s Oe 68 
New York & NewEnglandR.R..+...-. Si} 
Northern R.B.. . cccsvcerssvvseose +s 0 MO 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. &. com- 
mMonseseseeeeveeveoeeeeeeeee 73 
Old ColonyR.R. ...s.s+sesevvever 1785 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R..... +» 1264 
Ratland, @. RB. pref... eee ss etees 40 
Union PacifioR.B. ..e.cceeveres 643 
U. 8.4 per cents... . gO ees 12% 
U. 8. PaciicGs ..** secvscee « 10-118 
Vermont & Mass. R.R. Co. @YvVaigcusas. 134} 
West End Land Co ...-secceevecs 264 
Worcester, Nashua & Roch. B.R. Co... « « 1255 





RHODE ISLAND STATE FAIR, 


Narragansett Park, Providence, R. I., 
September 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 1889. 
Larger number of exhibits, greater display of 
cattle and horses, stronger attraction than ever 
before. Entries free. Close September 17th. 
Address, DAVID 8S. COLLINS, Secretary. 


TREES 


PPLE AND PEACH TREES.—300,000 apple 
and peach. All first-class and suitable for 
orchard planting. No better stock in this country. 
For further information address 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 


By USIN G T 
LS AEs ors ay 


No larger 
No cheaper. 
Mo. 





Rock Grafts—Fverything! 
stock in U.S. No better. 
Pike Co. Nurseries, Louisiana, 








PROPER AERATIONs1.A24?accBoor 


POST PAID,IO CTS: FREE TO THOSE SENDING 
STAMP-AND-STAT INGNUMBE Ro COWS KEPT 
WRITEYYOUR ADDRESS PLAINLY =: 


E L -HIL L WERCESTER Oe MASS. 


HOW TO MAKE 
3 BEAUTIFUL) 


Many women with fair faces are defi 
cient in beauty owing to undeveloped 
figures, flat busta, etc., which can b 
rewed Vv using 


“ADIPO ¢ MALENE. 


It is impossible to give a full descr 
tion in an advertisement. Send Ge. in 
stamps for a descriptive circular, and 
r ive ‘Beauty,’ a Monog t 
timonial ~aled, by retu 


niais, &¢ nmail 
by druggists. L. EF. MARSH A 











Sold 
co, 





2219 Madison Sq., Philada.. Pa. 








“VICTOR 


Circulars Free, 
Address 
Reynolds Bros. 
Brockton, Mass. 








PULVERIZING 


HARROW. 






v er + a, \ 
ie Sommentet Set a oan’ 


The Best. Cheapest, and 
More and Better Work than any other HARROW. 


Courtship, 


How done! How not to do it! New Book 
Have you seen it? Worth its weight in gold! 
Sent for 25 cevts by H. L. HASTINGS, 49 Corn- 
hill, Boston, Mass. 


MYCLOPEDIAS, 
SECOND HAND--ALL KINDS, 


B. A. FOWLER & CO 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 














I WAS GIVEN UP 
to die with consumption by a 
prominent physician. Was 
advised by friends to try Seth 
Arnold’s Cough Killer and 
much to the astonishment of 
all it cured me and Iam now 


SETH ARNOL Ys 


GOUGH KILLE 





7 ar: mes oo well, hearty man. Thomas 
(REF CouGhs.0 lama D. Paine, Jeweler, Woon- 
~~ PREVENTS.., socket, R. I. 25, 50, & $1 

LONSumeTION per bottle. 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT, 


Boston Knife Hook! 


ALL STEEL. 
Sent for $1.00. 

Agents Wanted. For cut- 
ge YZ ting corn, tobacco, 
ite sugar cane, briars, trime 

ming bushes and vines, and prun- 
-_ ing trees. A handy tool for farm- 
ersand gardeners. Boston Enife Hook Co., Boston, Mass. 
















Brockton Par 


RACES, 
Oct. 2, 3, 4 & 5, ’89 





3 Minute Class, Purse $200. 2.30 Class, Pacing, 
Purse $20. 2.40 Class, Purse $200. 2.29 Class, 
Purse $300. Freefor All, Trotting, Purse $500. 
2 50 Class, Purse 2200. 2.33 Class, Purse $250. 
2.26 Class, Purse $300. 4 year old Race, Purse 
$150. Consolation Race for 3, 2.50 & 2.40 Classes 
#100, no entrance. 2.37 Class, Trotting and Pac- 
ing, Purse 8200, 2.33 Class, Purse $300. Mile 
heats, 3in 5 to harness. National Rules. Horse 
distancing the field or any part, gets first money 
only. Purses divided into 50, 25,15 and 10 percent. 
4to enter, 3 to start. Entrance 10{percent. EN- 
TRIES CLOSE TUESDAY, Sept. 24, and must be ad- 
dressed to W. W. Cross, Brockton. 
* * * * * * * * * 

Full particulars, premiums, order of the day, etc., 
free, address G. C. Holmes, Press Agent, Brock- 
ton, Mass, 


THE FANCIERS’ REVIEW. 
CHATHAM, N. Y. 


A sixteen-page, sixty-four column Poultry 
Journal of national circulation. Subscription 
price, 35 cents per year. A first-class advertising 
medium. For ten cents we send three back num. 
bers of The Review for examination. Fine poultry 
printing a specialty. 

p.8. Write for particulars about our Sewing 


Machine Prize. 
AGENTS se= = 
EERE 
and farmers with no experience make $2.50 an 
hour po lye J.V. Kenyon, Glens Falls, 
N.Y., made $18 one day, $76.50 one week. 
So can you. Proofs and catalogue free, 
. E. SHEPARD & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


POULTRY . 


ae’ 











> 


Trade Mark. 
HOLLIS’ CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY. 


Will make hens lay! 
Will make chickens grow! 


AND GOOD FOR 


MOULTING FOWLS. 

This food is strictly fresh meat, carefully cooked, 
ground fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed in 
5-lb cans. Being ground fine,it can be readily 
mixed with soft food, and fed so as to give each 
fowl an equal share. Price 30 cts. per can, $3 per 
doz. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & 
WOOL CO., 20 North St., Boston, Mass. Mention 


Real Estate. 


Wee SALE.—I» Belleview, Marion County, 
Florida, ten acres of unimproved land, a 
mile and a half from depot. Address BOX 27, 
North Hadley, Mags. 











ARM FOR SALE.—A pleasantly-located 

farm of about 140 acres, with two houses, 
three barns, crib, milk and ice houses, and new 
saw mill. The houses are in the best of order and 
will all be sold cheap on account of ill health. In- 
quire for particulars of the owner. 

J.E. WESTCOTT, 

South Scituate, R. I. 








4 OR SALE.—The old Gen, Lee FARM, 160 
acres, Worcester county, Mass. Stron; 
land, cleared of stone; cuts over 100 tons of hayg 
barn 140x44, two stories, with cellar. Large, old- 
fashioned house, wainscotted walls, modera bath- 
room, wide piazza, ample shade, 1,200 feet above 
sea level. Beautiful scenery and drives. Adapted 
as a Stock or Dairy farm, or as a gentleman's sum- 
mer home. Price reasonable. BENJAMIN 
MOODY, Box 5,081, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SATE. 


The well-known farm of the late Ephalet H. 
Lapham, situated in Pittston on the stage road 
leading from Gardiner to Alna, twenty minutes 
drive to Gardiner, one mile from schoolhouse, one 
and one-half miles from Congregational church. 
The home-farm contains about 180 acres all well- 
fenced, divided into tillage, pasture and woodland, 
cuts about 70 tons of hay, can be made to cut 100 
easily, has four pastures,—three on the home place, 
two leading from the yard, one about fifty rods 
from buildings, one of twenty acres about one mile 
from buildings; the three pastures on the home- 
place have a living springineach. Buildings very 
convenient; house contains nine rooms finished 
from cellar to attic; good cistern in cellar, cement- 
ed bottom; plenty of barns, stable and out-build- 
ings,—everything convenient and all in first-class 
order. For further particulars inquire on the 
premises, or write MRS. E. H. LAPHAM, 

P. O. address, Randolph, Me, 


Stock. 
Cheshire Pigs, write C. C. Phelps, Vernon, N. Y. 
W E. PENDLETON, Agent Red House 
- 


Farm, New London, Conn.—CHOICE 
YORKSHIRE PIGS, 


OR SALE.—Thoroughbred Poland China 
. Pigs and Shoats, both sexes, Brown Leghorn 
Pullets, Bronze Turkeys. J. H. LOVELAND, 
Norwich, Vt. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


For sale. Twenty young cows two to five years 
old; milk records 38 to 62 pouods in a day. 
GEO. F. WILLIAMS, Fitchburg, Mass. 


40hio IMPROVED Chesters 


WARRANTED CHOLERA PROOF. 
EXPRESS PREPAID. Wins Ist 
Prizes in U. S, & FoREIGN Coun- 
Tries, 2 WEIGHED 9806 LBs. 
SEND FOR DESORIPTION & PRICE OF 
&) THESE FAMOUS HOGS, ALSO FowLs. hy 

a L. B. SILVER CO. CLevecano, Oo. 


(This Company sold 973 head for breedir . 
Send for facts and mention th Siena an Stee 













































SEE EXERE! 


If you want to read people AS YOU WOULD A 
BOOK, send for ‘Heads and Faces.” It will save 
sq many disappointments in social and business 
ife. 200 pages. 250 portraits. 40 cents os 
In cloth, $1. Address at once A. P. REED, South 
Bridgton, Me. 


WRINGERS AND CARPET 


SWEEPERS. 
* The largest stock in New England to select from. All kinds 
and sizes. ———s a specialty. Also dealers in rubber goods 
and garden hose. PRESC( BROS., 62 and & Cornhill 








ANTED.—A PARTNER with $2,000 (two 

thousand dollars) or more to increase the 

duck business. DELL METCALF, Box 170, Ash. 
land, Mass. 


W4rktzD to correspond with a perty who 
has made dairying a paying business, and 
8 willing, on account of health, to remove South. 

ddress V. LETOVEY, 
Wartburg, Morgan County, Tenn. 








A NEW BOOK, 20 cuts. “Horns and Spavins.” 
bones. Book seat free to 
any address. 


How to remove them and 
age Stamp to 


Curbs, —_ and ring- 
mammiH. H. HAAFF, Chicago, Ili. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANB, 


ARGEST AND BEST IN 

New England. Stock of all ages and botb 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par. 


ticular attention paid to individual 
good breeding, combined. Personal ing 
vited. Cpereapemnase solicited. 
FARM, Nort 

RussELL, Prop’r 


on in- 
LA VIEW 
Mass. WA. 

ooR, Manager. 


HOC 
CHOLERA 
—-AND— 


BS SWINE 
~ PLAGUE 


PREVENTED AND CURED, 
Particulars and Information Free 


Andover Depot, 
JAMEs C. 











“w. H. DOLE. 


71 Clinton St., Boston, Maga, 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER: 


SATURDAY 


SEPTEMBER 21. 


i889. 


I 





7S 
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Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 
DISCORDS. 


The notes of our heart-strings are full of discords, 
Yet seldom we turnthem in tune. 

Forgetting the pain which to others they give, 
We carelessly pass them too soon. 


My violin tells me this tale of the heart, 
As musing I play o’er its strings. 

As a note or a discord strikes to the ear, 
So echoes the heart what it sings. 


Let our thoughts and our notes be practised with 
care, 
Remembering the sounds which they leave, 
Lest, when summoned above, the discords will be 
Such ones we can never retrieve. 
Louise E. LEWLN. 
“Blue Hills,” Milton, Mass. 





OUR IMMORTALS AT FOURSCORE; 
WHITTIER AND HOLMES. 


Long have they walked our dusty paths; 
But by the notes which they have caught 
From land and sea, and by their thought 
Of brotherhood in all our strife, 
And by their rhythmic charm of life, 
These singers rare have sung some cheering lay 
At every footfall of their fourscore way. 


Our laureates of the loving heart 
Their ministry have just begun; 
No autumn tint, or setting sun, 
No faltering step, or failing speech! 
But onward as the ages reach 
Wider shall grow the Autocrat’s fair land, 
Richer the harp notes from the good Friend’s hand- 


No realm may limit their warm po egos fi 
Where wrongs abide, ’neath pine and palm, 
Chains it shail smite, and passions calm; 

In homely hut or hall of king, 

The Chambered Nautilus shall sing 

For aye its story of the sea; 

While o’er the fighting of the free, 
To help the day of doubt, and storm to save, 
Brave Barbara’s flag shall never cease to wave. 

—Bishop J.hn F. Hurst, D. D. LLD., in 

Independent. 


ONE MAN’S WORK. 


Farmer Leighton was a very peculiar 
man, all of his neighbors agreed on that 
point ; conscientious he undoubtedly was, 
but narrow-minded and bigoted as well. 

His wife was a meek little woman, who, 
during all their years of married life, had 
never dared dispute anything that father 

(as she called him) said. There were 
three children,—Harry, Johnny and Annie, 
who had grown up with a fear of their stern 
parent their uppermost thought. On this 
particular morning, as we look in upon 
them at breakfast, it is evident a storm is 
brewing. 

Harry, who is twenty years old, and the 
best looking of the three, has a dark frown 
upon his face. 

‘I tell you,” said the uld man, bringing 
his fist down upon the table sharply, 
‘‘what’s good enough for me is for you; I 
never had no extra book-learnin’”—‘‘It 
non’t need a microscope to tell that,” mut- 
cered the boy—‘‘and I’ve got along in the 
world sixty years, now you've been away 
to school, spendin’ money like water two 
terms, two terms, young man,” with an- 
other blow of his fist, ‘‘and it’s time you 
earned some, and you can commence right 
now in the hay-field;” and he rose and 
stalked out to the barn. 

‘The boy turned quickly to his mother, 
‘*T say, mother, it’s too bad, isn’t it, when 
I was getting along so nicely? Spending 
money like water. I wonder what he 
would call being saving. I boarded myself 
and sawed wood enough to pay for my 
books and room-rent, all he did was to pay 
my tuition, and he must be well able to do 
that.” 

‘‘But the work didn’t go on as well as 
usual at home, that’s what made father 
cross,” interposed his mother gently. 

‘‘But why?” he again broke in, ‘‘be- 
cause he couldn’t drive the hired men as 
he always could me. I've always worked 
faithfully, he might give me a chance,” 
rising moodily. 

All that day Harry’s bright face was in 
shadow as he pondered on what he should 
do. Inclination whispered loudly to leave 
home, while on the other hand, he thought 
of the little pale mother who had so tew 
comforts and of the young sister whom he 
could help so much, and he finally said 
aloud, ‘‘I will stay and co the best I can.” 

That night his mother’s eyes sought his 
anxiously, but he answered cheerily, ‘It’s 
all right. dearest,” and felt more that re- 
paid as he saw the worn face brighten. 

This day was only one of many, for Mr. 
Leighton was a man who was bound to op- 
pose anything his family wanted to do 
whenever it would cost a cent, and when 
Johnny, who was naturally fond of society, 
wanted to go here and there among his 
friends, sharp and long were the battles 
raged over the money to go with. 

Annie, too, could never enjoy going 
anywhere on account of her clothes. Her 
father contended that the calico dresses 
which were good enough for his sisters 
forty years ago were good enough for her, 
also; that music was an accomplishment 
that made girls good for nothing, and, 
although Annie had a fine voice and con- 
siderable ability, that the dish-pan was the 
best instrument for her. What wonder 
that she grew disheartened. All that long, 
hot summer her mother had been poorly, 
but when she had proposed hiring help to 
let mother rest, the storm she drew down 
upon her head frightened her. Of course 
mother needed rest and she must do the 
work. So Annie worked harder than ever, 
but one day, the weary mother fainted in 
the hot kitchen and was carried to her bed 
from which she never again arose, and 
when she died her husband dared to lament, 
and wonder what he had done to be so 
afflicted. 

But did it make him gentler with those 
who were left? No indeed! The week 
after his wife died, he dismissed the hired 
girl he had been obliged to have during 
her illness, telling Annie he couldn’t afford 
to keep her in idleness any longer, There 
were six men to feed, the milk from four- 
teen cows to take care of, garden to tend 
to and various other little extras which 
she now was expected to do alone. 

It was the same in the fields, hundreds 
of acres of land and two slender boys were 
expected to lead the hired help from morn- 
ing till night. They were consumptive 
like their mother and hard work was be- 
ginning to tell on them. So the year wore 
on and Christmas approached, the saddest 
one they had ever passed, for no mother 
was there to make the little gifts, small in 
themselves, for she never had much money, 
but infinitely precious to them. 

Their father had been unusually cross all 
the week, and when on Christmas eve they 

roposed going to the Christmas-tree at 

I , his pent-up wrath burst forth. He 
had his opinion of people who were always 
making presents, they generally cheated 
their creditors to get the money; Christ- 
mas trees, indeed! They never had such 
things when he was young, and they could 
stay at home and attend to their own busi- 
ness. But when night came, much to his 
surprise, they hitched the horses to the 
double sleigh and started. Annie, in par- 
ticular, enjoyed that evening, for she was 
the recipient of various little attentions 
from Lawyer Jay’s son, who was just home 
from college, and she hardly knew whether 
joy or fear predominated, when he asked 
her permission to call, for she knew how 














the old farm-house would compare with his 
home, and was morally certain he would 
never come again. But there was some- 
thing about the girl which attracted him, 
cnaliedaind as she was, and he became a 
frequent visitor. Mr. Leighton was rag- 
ing ; lawyers were the biggest scoundrels on 
the face of the earth, aud their sons, as a 
matter of course, worse; and his daughter 
wouldn’t marry one with his consent, to all 
of which Annie listened coldly, for she was 
a very different girl from the shrinking, 
childish thing of last Christmas. 

‘Very well, father,” she answered 
gaan d ‘if Llive I shall marry Walter Jay. 


should like to be married at home, but 
” 


‘‘Never,” shouted the old man, ‘‘at home 
or anywhere else, and if he comes here 
again [’ll kick him out of doors.” . 

One week from that night, Annie Leigh- 
ton stole from the house and married 
Walter Jay, the promising young lawyer, 
and from that time her name was never 
allowed to be mentioned in the old home. 
But Mr. Leighton was gradually failing 
and toward winter he died, when it was 
discovered that his wealth counted two 
hundred thousand dollars ; and his children 
could at last have the comforts they had so 
needed all their lives. But how much 
more good it would have done if a very 
small part of this wealth had been expend- 
ed on them years before. In five years 
Johnny and Annie were both gone. 
Johnny died of consumption; all that 
money and care could do were done; but 
it was too late, and as Harry stood by his 
grave, he felt that his father was as much 
a murderer as if he had actually raised his 
hand against bis son. Three years later 
he stood by Annie’s dying bed; ‘‘she,” the 
doctor said, ‘‘might have had years of 
happy life had she not been killed by hard 
work yearsbefore.” And as he looked at 
the husband and twolittle ones so early 
left motherless, as he thouhgt of his own 
thwarted life, Harry felt as if he could 
almost curse the father who might have 
saved them. 

This is not entirely a fancy sketch. 

Many children are growing up around 
us today who are capable of great things, 
but who have been dwarfed and stunted in 
both body and mind by the very ones who 
should have helped them. We are all 
born into the world through no will or 
violition of our own, and our parents are 
in duty bound to do their best by us—edu- 
cate, love and take care of us until we 
reach maturity, when we in turn must take 
up the obligation, that we may render 
good account to the Giver of all life of the 
little ones entrusted to our care.—Mar- 
guerite Lyndith in Western Rural. 


TOO MUCH ALIKE- 


‘‘Yes,” assented Mr. Bird, with evident 
appreciation, ‘‘yes, sir, as you observe, 
they are very pretty girls, and their like- 
ness to each other in every way is truly 
wonderful. 

‘*The grandparents of these girls were 
clients of the man with whom I read law, 
and afterward their children became my 
clients, and now I am legal adviser of both 
the grandchildren. I don’t think, how- 
ever, these children are so much alike as 
were their mother and her sister. You 
could not tell them apart at all unless you 
had them together.” 

‘“*Tf you can spare five minutgs and care 
to hear it, I will tell you how I came near 
going crazy getting acquainted ,with the 
mother of those young ladies and her sis- 
ter.” Nast 

Of course nothing would please me ‘bet- 
ter, and I said so at once. Mr. Bird pro- 
duced an ancient and most respectable 
brand of cigars, and when we had lighted 
up he proceeded : 

‘*The maiden name of those young ladies’ 
mother and her sister was Van Scriver, and 
their tather, old John Van Scriver, was a 
large farmer and miller, quite wealthy, re- 
siding near Princeton. I had been admit- 
ted to the bar only about a year when he 
died, and my preceptor, in whose oflice I 
was still located, had the settlement of the 
estate. 

‘*On one occasion he wrote to the girls, 
who were the only heirs, that he needed 
certain memoranda from certain papers in 
the homestead, and that on a certain day 
he mentioned he would be there to get 
them, asking the giris to look the papers 
up in the meantime. When the day came 
the old man was particularly engaged, and 
asked me to take his horses and carriage 
and do the errand, and I was only too glad 
to oblige him. 

‘‘In due season [ reached the homestead, 
was received by a staid, elderly house- 
keeper, and ushered into a parlor, where I 
was greeted by one of the brightest and 
most beautiful young ladies I had ever met 
with. I told her who I was and how I 
came to be there. 

“That is all satisfactory, Mr. Bird. 
We are glad to see any friend of Mr. 
Adair’s. Be seated, and I will have the 
paper ready for you in a few minutes. 
Excuse me, please,’ and she disappeared. 

‘‘T sat pleasantly thinking of the young 
lady who had just left me, when the house- 
keeper came in with cake and wine, after 
the then good old-fashioned custom, and 
soon left me to enjoy them. I had been 
alone again but a very short time, it ap- 
peared to me, when the young lady re- 
turned with papers in her hand; but in- 
stead of coming forward, she stopped and 
stared at me in a most embarrassing way. 
‘* ‘Did you find the papers?’ I asked, in 
my best society tones. 

‘««Sir!’ she exclaimed, with a Jack 
Frost in her beautiful voice. ‘Did I what?’ 
‘¢*Pind the papers you went after.’ 
‘«*What are you talking about? Who 
are you sir, and pray what are you doing 
here ?” 

‘* ‘The only thing I am doing at present, 
madam,’ I responded in a tone quite as 
glacical as her own, ‘is leaving here as 
soon as possible.” 

‘**Ob thank you, she replied with lofty 
urbanity, as the maddest young man in 
New Jersey slammed the door behind him. 
‘‘Long afterwards I learned that I had 
hardly driven away when the housekeeper 
re-entered the room, and Miss Laura Van 
Scriver, with her dignity still in its. full 
height, demanded : 

‘© «Who is that horrid, impudent young 
man I found in the parlor just now ?” 
‘**Why, he’s the young man Mr. Adair 
sent down for some papers that Maggie 
has gone to get. Where is he?’ 

‘‘Miss Laura responded by dropping 
into a chair and exclaiming with almost a 
scream : 

‘**Oh, my! haven’t I done it! Why 
Mrs. Elkins I actually drove the poor fel- 
low out of the house. What in the world 
willl do? Don't for gracious sake, tell 
Maggie. I'll make it up with Mr. Adair 
somehow, indeed I will.” 

“The result was that Miss Maggie Van 
Scriver never heard of my cavalier treat- 
ment, and was for a time filled with won- 











der as to what manner of business man I 
could possibly be, having driven fifteen 
miles to do an errand, and gone off with- 
out curtesy or performance. 

I nursed my wrath and kept it nice and 
warm until I reached home, and then poured 
it all out to Mr. Adair, whose laughter 
was so long and uproarious that I took 
a fresh instalment of virtuous indigna- 
tion, and was about giving the old gentle- 
man a piece of my mind, when he bade me 
shut up, while he wiped away the tears of 
hilarity and comforted me by saying, ‘Bird, 
my dear fellow, it is all my fault. I utter- 
ly forgot to tell you that the girls are twins, 
and so terribly alike that you can’t tell one 
of them from both.” 

‘The next day brought a wondering let- 
ter from Miss Maggie, asking what had 
caused my sudden and unaccountable de- 
parture, and desiring to know if I was a 
Son of Temperance, whom she had in- 
advertently horrified and insulted by send- 
ing him cake and wine, and would Mr. 
Adair please tell her what it all meant, 
any how. 

‘* ‘Now, here’s your chance, Bird,’ said 
the old man, handing me a letter. ‘Just 
take my team and have anocher ride down 
there. You can fix up the mistake, what- 
ever it is, in a jiffy, and get what I want 
this time, sure.’ 

‘‘Away | went, and in due time was in 
the Van Scriver parlor. I took a critical 
look at the young lady as the came for- 
ward and offered me her hand, which | lost 
no time in taking. I was sure of Maggie 
Van Scriver now 

‘* «I’m very glad to see you, Mr. bird. 
Pray what made you leave so unceremoni- 
ously on Monday ?” 

‘**Well, Miss Maggie, I thought it wes 
about the best thing I could do under the 
circumstances.’ 

‘““‘What! Just because I offered you a 
little wine and cake ?” 

‘‘Not at all. The refreshments were as 
acceptable as they were gracefully tend- 
ered.’ 

‘**Then why did you go away before I 
returned ?” 

‘**T didn’t go away before you returned. 
I stayed until you came back and, practi- 
cally turned me out of the house.’ 

‘**T turned you out of the house!’ she 
exclaimed, in blank astonishment. ‘Why, 
I never did anything of the kind,’ 

‘**T am sorry to contradict a lady, but 
you certainly did.’ 

‘By this time I had forgotten all about 
the twins in the case, and Miss Maggie's 
brow darkened ominously as she said, 
gravely : 

‘¢*Mr. Bird, have you been drinking ? 
I wish you to distinctly understand that I 
am not a story-teller, and I say I never 
saw you after I went out of this room after 
the paper.’ 

‘** «Miss Van Scriver, I want it equally 
distinctly and emphatically borne in mind 
that I am not a liar, and if you had not in 
effect turned me out of the house, pre- 
tending to know nothing about me, I 
should not have gone away.’ 

‘*Then Maggie’s eyes flashed as she re- 
torted : 

** ¢And you cannot oblige me more than 
by going away again.’ 

‘*‘T was halfway across the yard to my 
carriage, when I heard a tearfully penitent 
voice crying, ‘Oh, Maggie! Call him 
back! Don’t let him go! It was I that 
did it!” 

‘*I turned in considerable astonishment, 
and there stood both girls on the porch, 

looking so terribly alike that, staring at 
them in semi-idiotic wonder, I could not 
for the life of me,told which was the other. 
There is buf littl more of it. The story 
of how Laura ‘fired me out, and concealed 
the fact from Maggie had to be told num- 
berless times, until the moon _ shone 
brightly down upon my pleasant reflections 
as | pursued homeward the lonely road 
that was not lonely at all,” 

‘‘Well,” asked the writer, ‘‘is that all 
there is of it?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bird with a queer 
smile, ‘‘except that I am the uncle of those 
two girls who have just left us, and the 
mischievous Laura is their aunt.”— Lieut. 
J. Dark Chandlee in Frank Leslie. 


ow DIMES ARE MADE. 
he United States mint in San Francisco 


is said tqathe largest of the kind in the 
world. st at the present time there is a 
lively demand for silver dimes, and two of 
the money presses have been running ex- 
clusively on this coin. The demand is so 
great that these machines are not even 
stopped on Sunday. ‘The process of dime 
making is an interesting one. The silver 
bullion is first melted, and run into two- 
pound bars. ‘These inturn are run through 
immense rollers and flattened out to the 
thickness of the coin. ‘These silver strips 
are then passed through a machine, which 
cuts them into proper size for the presses, 
the strips first having been treated with a 
kind of tallow to prevent their being 
scratched in their passage through the 
cutters. The silver pieces are then put in- 
to the feeder of the printing presses, and 
are fed to the die by automatic machinery 
at the rate of 100 per minute, 48,000 dimes 
being turned out in a regular working day 
of twelve hours. 

As the smooth pieces are pressed be- 
tween the ponderovs priating dies, they 
receive the lettered and figured impression 
in a manner similar to that of a paper 
pressed upon a torm of type; at the same 
time the piece is expanded in a slight 
degree, and the small corrugations are cut 
in its rim. The machine drops the com- 
pleted coin into a receiver, and it is ready 
for the counter’s hands. The instrument 
used by the counter is not a complicated 
machine by any means, as one might sup- 
it It is a simple copper-colored tray, 

aving raised edges running across the 
surface at a distance about the exact width 
of adime. From the receiver the money 
is dumped on the board or tray, and as it 
is shaken rapidly by the counter, the pieces 
settle down into the spaces between the 
ridges. 

All these spaces being filled, the surplus 
coin is brushed back into the receiver, and 
the counter has exactly 1,250 silver dimes, 
or $125, on the tray, which number it re- 
quires to fill the spaces. The tray is then 
emptied into the boxes, and the money is 
ready for shipment. The dime does not 
pass through the weigher’s hands as does 
the coin of a larger denomination One 
and one-half gains are allowed for variation 
or ‘‘tolerance,” in all silver coins from 4 
dollar down, and the deviation from the 
standard in the case of the ten-cent pieces 
is so trifling that the trouble and expense 
of weighing the coins of this denomination 
is dispensed with.—Zz. 








HOW TO FAT A WATERMELON. 


Eating watermelon is an art, learned 
only by experience. As a dessert it is not 
a success. It falls too heavily on a dinner. 
Like a pretty girl, it is best by itself; 1t 








loses half its charm by being mixed in a 
crowd. The melon should be cold. It 
should be ripe. Its flesh should blush like 
a graduate. Its heart should glow like a 
sun-kissed cloud at close of day, and its 
temperature should be as chilly as the 
smile of a Boston belle. When you get 
such a treasure do not bother with other 
food. Open it, gaze on it, bury your face 
in its sweetness, and let your appreciation 
run riot. And afterwards, if you feel that 
you have been too appreciative, a little 
ginger and water will enable you to recover 
your normal condition.— Baltimore Amer- 
ican. 


AN OFFER OF MATRIMONY. 


The Literary World, in a review of Mrs. 
Brush’s new book, -‘Inside Our Gate,” says 
perhaps the most delightful of all Mrs. 
Brush’s delightful delineations i 
the Scotch cook, with her shrewd n 
aphorisms, her lovers, and her calm, Ch 
tian determination toward her own way- 
The offer made her by ‘-Meester MacFar- 
lane, baker,” in the presence of her mis- 
tress, is something delicious. 

“I just called to say, Miss Catherine 
Elizabeth Drummond, that I made ye an 
offer of matrimony this day week, an’ I 
wad like an answer.” 

Tibbie looked as innocent as a lamb. 
‘‘Weel, sir,” she said, ‘‘if a’ ye require 
is an answer, I suppose as long as ye get 
an answer, ye dinna care what it may be?” 

“Ye ken weel that I care,” replied the 
suitor doggedly. ‘*The last time I was 
here ye made objection to me bin’ a ba- 
ker, but ye suld pick that bone wi’ me 
father for apprenticin’ me to that trade. 
Ye remarket that ye’d always intended to 
marry wi’ a sailor; but I canna be a sailor 
a-grippin’ wet ropes, nor climbin’ up bare 
poles like a dancin’ bear, to pleasure even 
ye at my time of life.” 

Mr. MacFarlane's temper was up a bit, 
he didn’t know Tibbie as well as I did. A 
firm expression was settling upon her 
mouth and a glitter in her eyes. 

‘‘What settled objection ha’e ye to a 
baker ?” he continued. 

‘‘It always mak’s me sick to me stom- 
ick,” replied Tibbie, ‘‘to think of flour and 
water muddled the gether by meu-folk. 
I've hurd that they tramps crackers wi’ 
their feet, too—heaven forbid !” 

This was too much for Mr. MacFarlane. 

‘‘Hae ye never tasted baker’s bread in 
ye’r life,” he continued warmly, ‘‘nor 
crackers, lass?” 

‘*Well, I maun confess I hae,” returned 
Tibbie in a provokingly calm voice. 
‘*When I was a bit o’ a lassand didna ken 
what I was eatin’; we a’ mun eat our peck 
o’ dirt.” 

‘‘An’ hae nae eaten baker’s bread sin’ 
ye were grown?” 

It sounded like stern controversy be- 
tween consumer and manufacturer, rather 
than like a conversation between lover and 
sweetheart. 

**Weel, I hae,” admitted Tibbie, ‘‘when 
took wi’ pangs of hunger and considerin’ 
what the chosen people eat in the destruc- 
tion o’ Jerusalem; but I eat it wi’ me eye 
fixed on the ceilin’, and repeating a verse 
of scripture to divert me mind till it were 
well gulpet down.” 


ris- 





A DOG AS DOORKEEPER,. 


There is a well-known dogin Barcelona. 
He loves music, and goes regularly to the 
opera of his own accord, sits upstairs, ap- 
plauds with the rest of the auditors at the 
end if the singing is good, by joyous barks 
but is very angry at interruptions in tbe 
middle of the piece. Ifthere is no opera 
any evening he goes off soberly to the 
Opera Comique, but is never content with 
second best when he can have the best. 
This is a good story, though true, but here 
is another as true, yet still better: 

An Austrian banker lately went to 
Vienna on business. He arrived in the 
evening, traveling with a large, handsome 
dog. The two put up at a hotel, and the 
next morning the gentleman went out, 
bidding care to be taken that his dog did 
not stray from the house. The chamber- 
maid went to make up the banker’s room. 
Bruno was very pleased to see her,wagged 
his huge tail, licked her hand, and made 
friends thoroughly until, her business be- 
ing done, she was about to leave. Not so. 
Bruno calmly stretched himself full length 
before the door, He explained as perfect- 
ly as possible, that ‘che knew his duty.” 
No one should leave his master’s room in 
his absence. When the girl tried to pull 
the door open sufficiently for her to slip 
out he growled, showed his teeth, and 
finally tried them on her legs. 

The woman’s screams brought another 
maid, and yet another, and then in suc- 
cession all the waiters. Bruno was glad 
to let them all in, but he allowed no one 
out. The room became pretty well 
crowded, and every bell in the house 
meanwhile, rang, while the walls echoed 
cries of ‘‘Waiter! waiter!” Finally, the 
lady who kept the hotel appeared and 
pushed her way irately into the room, ask- 
ing angrily as she walked in, what sort of 
picnic they were allholding here. Bruno 
let her in, too, but not out again—oh, no! 
When the lady’s husband appeared, she 
called loudly, for heaven’s sake, to keep 
outside, to send messenger’s scouring the 
city for the banker, and meantime, to en- 
deavor to pacify the angry customers down 
stairs. 

That Austrian banker was a welcome 
man when he arrived.— Pall Mall Gazette. 





HEALTH, BY HELP OF HORSES. 


I know a family of seven girls (the only 
son came after all these), and one of them 
in particular manages horses finely, hitch- 
ing and unhitching etc. It is not always 
that the girls, so tar as they may, take the 

lace of boys when there are none. But 

is there anything unmaidenly in this? 
How outdoor work and driving bronzes 
their cheeks, fills out and strengthens their 
forms, and makes brave and tully rounded 
women of them. The wives, too, should 
drive to the post-office, do more or less of 
the trading and visiting, and fill their lungs 
oftener with the pure, bracing aur, for 
however ventilated and cleanly the farm- 
house, its air is not by a considerable that 
of outdoor. Much of the native timidity 
of ladies would wear off by their handling 
of horses, and no better tonic for the 
nerves can be found than handling the 
reins over a kind, high-spirited horse, or 
taking a gallop through the sweet-scented 
air of summer. : 

As to danger, who hears of casualties 
when ladies handle the ribbons? while 
they are too common with male drivers. 
A lady of my tamily does half at least of 
my necessary driving, with a sensitive, 
alert and high-tempered horse, while my 
daughter catches, saddles, bridles, rides 
and turns back to the pasture the same 
fine animal. Women, as a rule, have far 
too little knowledge of business, simply 
because they are not exercised therein. 





This often puts them in most unfortunate 


positions, and at the cruel mercies of un- 
principled men. What a healthful and 
profitable recreation for them to turn from 
monotonous toil two or three times a week, 
and take an outing, and transact some 
business. What a relief, too, if the farm- 
er is taken sick, or is unusually busy, to 
have one perfectly reliable and fully able 
to represent him. A girl is naturally fond 
of the horse; encourage her in this and 
she will be doubly useful.—S. M. Palmer. 





STYLES IN BEARDS. 
Fashion Changes Ev.n in This Respect. 


‘‘I learned my trade forty years ago in 
Boston,” said a leading barber to me yes- 
terday as he trimmed my hair, ‘‘and it is 
surprising how long a fashion in hair or 
whiskers will last. Now a fashion in 
clothes doesn’t generally last more than 
ten years, but a fashion in the cutting and 
dressing of hair and whiskers will last 
twenty or thirty years. Take moustaches, 
for instance. They came in about twenty- 
five years ago. I can remember very well 
when a moustache was regarded as the 
badge of a fop, anidiot ora gambler. It 
was as much as a man's reputation was 
worth to let his hair grow on his upper lip. 
But now ministers and everybody else 
wear them, and I am afraid I will not live 
long enough to see them go out of fashion. 
Anything to beat the barbers, you see. 

‘Then there is the fashion of wearing 
the hair short. About the time that mous- 
taches came in long hair went out. Be- 
fore that everybody wore long hair aud 
had it curled, too. Yes, sir, I used to 
keep my curling iron around all the time ; 
for it was just as common with men thes 
as itis with women now to have their hair 
curled. The fashion of having the hair 
clipped very short except on top, where it 
is lett quite long, is called the pompadour, 
aud is only ten or twelve years old, though 
the clippers with which the work is done 
were invented three years earlier. The 
practice of brushing the hair by machinery 
run by steam started about twenty-five 
years ago, and was given up about ten 
years ago on account of the accidents that 
occurred, inflicting injury upon the cus- 
tomers.”—Chicago Journal. 





ROUND SHOULDERS OR SQUARE? 


Round shoulders are a deformity, de- 
tracting from one’s manly or womanly 
appearance, and from the power of a good 
presence. They can be cured, if one is 
not too indolent to do it. New England- 
ers, as a general thing, have their eyes 
fixed upon the ground when they walk. 
Watch a stream of people returning from 
church. Two-thirds will have their eyes 
glued to the pavement, as if their whole 
interest was wrestling with the problem of 
creation. Is it because New England peo- 
ple think more deeply that they look 
down? Look again at the percentage of 
round shoulders. _[ think it can be safely 
said that New Englanders are the most 
round shouldered people in the world. 

Try walking first with your eyes bent 
upon the ground, then with them raised to 
a level, and notice how perceptibly the 
shoulders are thrown back. Keep your 
head up when you walk, is the first rule 
for straightening round shoulders. Then 
straighten yourself, throw back 
shoulders and take deep, long breaths fre- 
quently, exhaling the air slowly. 

Round shouldors mean weakness, and in 
the end weak lungs and consumption. 
Square shoulders mean a deep chest and 
plenty of breathing capacity. To straight- 
en the shoulders is to enlarge the lungs.— 
I’. L.. Pattee in Journal of Education. 





DON’T BE GLOOMY. 


Boys and girls are often spoiled by pa- 
rental gloom. ‘The father never unbends. 
The mother’s rheumatism hurts so she does 
not see how little Maggie can ever laugh. 
Childish curiosity is denounced as imper- 
tinence. The parlor is a parliament, and 
everything in everlasting order. Ball and 
tops in that house are a nuisance, and the 
pap that the boy is expected to relish is 
geometry, a little sweetened with the chalk 
of the blackboards. For cheerful reading 
father would recommend ‘‘Young’s Night 
Thoughts” and Hervey’s ‘Meditations 
Among the Tombs.” At the first chance 
the boy will break loose. With one grard 
leap he will clear the catechism. He will 
burst away into all riotous living. He will 
be so glad to get out of Egypt that he will 
jump into the Red Sea. The hardest colts 
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mention NEW ENGLAND FARMER and : 


STATE SIZE OF ROOF. 
INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CO., 
42 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 


It You Have 


No appetite, Indigestion, Flatulence, 
Sick Headache, ‘all rum down,” los- 


ing flesh, you will find 
| | | 


the remedy you need. They tone up 
the weak stomach and build up th: 


AN, BE 











flagging energies. Sufferers from 
mental or physical overwook will find 
relief from them. Nicely sugar coated, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
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19 te 81 Wendell St., vear Oliver St.. BOS TON, M aSS. 


W “ue ee as housekeeper by Amer 





ican widow of 38 years. A plain, neat, 
quiet woman. Address MRS. H. MORSE, 
Station A, Boston, Mass 





that Plymouth Rock Panté 


: and Suits would have r 
to catch are those that have a long while D0 YOU the largest sales ever knov 
beenlocked up. Restraints are necessary, | ELURSASAO 1S Pos eee es 


but there must be some outlet. Too high a 
dam will overflow all the meadows.— Rev. 
Dr. Talmage. 





BREAD AND BUTTER LIVING. 


Dr. E. E. Hale at the New Old South, 
in opening his sermon on arecent Sabbath, 
quoted the question a distinguished for- 
eigner once asked him: ‘Do you not 
think that if a man works steadily at his 
trade all day long, pays his bills and his 
taxes, and is a good citizen, is he not a 
good Christian?” 

‘*That man does not comprehend what 
life is,” replied Dr. Hale. ‘‘His life is 
merely the putting on and the taking off 
of clothing, of eating, sleeping and work- 
ing. Until he takes more than a bread 
and butter life he is not a Christian.” 

‘Is life worth living ?” 

‘‘No, not from the bread and butter 
standpoint,” replied the preacher to his 
own question. ‘*Not worth living as long 
as itis confined to the right hand here, to 
the left hand here; not unless itis the 
abundant life, the life eternal, the divine 
life.” 

‘‘Lead broader lives. Engage in works 
of charity, of benevolence ; any works that 
bring you into broader and better associa- 
tions with your fellow-man.” 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





When Paby was sick, we gave her Castona. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When sne na! Children. she gave them Castoria, 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


cr LIKE MAGIoO 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 
25cts. a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 
















SALARY, $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 
allowed each month. Steady employ- 
mentat home ortraveling. Nosoliciting 
Duties delivering and making collections. No Postal 
Cards, Address withstamb, HAFER & CO,, Piqua,®@ 





to$Saday. Samples worth $2,15 Free 
5 Lines not under horses’ feet, Write Brew- 
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WE DAILY praise was not deserved 
a postal card to see at 
some line of our sam} 
iS IT NOT mailed you free, with ! 
0 : directions how to me 
WO m yourself, we guaran 
perfect fit and satisfa 
or money refunded? 
in the big cities v 
our branch stores 
situated unless we « 
successfully col 
PANTS with any tailor or re 
dy-made clothier’ 
CUT TO ORDER: Pants, $3 to 85.25; Suits, 
813.25 to $21; Overcoats, $10.25 to 820. 
If you don’t know who we are, look in any com! 
cial agency, or write to any bank or business firm (3° 


cept clothiers and tailors) in any of these cities. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO 
ADDRESS ALL MAIL TO 
Headquarters: 11 to 17 Eliot Street. 
Annex : 695 Washington Street, 
And 18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 285 Broadway, New York; 
Rich- 


943 Penn. Avenue, Washington, D. 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill.; 914 Main St., 
mond, Va.; 225 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore 
Md.; 110 Canal St., New Orleans; 104 Mont 
omery St., Montgomery, Ala. ; 39 Whiteh#! 
t., Atlanta, Ga.; Burnside Suilding, WV 0 
cester, Mass.; Hotel Gilmore, Spring® Id 
Mass.; 60 Market St., Lynn, Mass.;_! 


Westminster St., Providence, R. I.; Old Res 


ister Building, NewHaven, conn. 





EVAPORATE YOUR FRUIT. 


THE “U. 8.” 
Cook Stove Fruit Dryer 


—- OR -— 


ivaporator. 


P 
Thoroughly Tested and Approv' 
LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 
Weight 25 pounds. No extra fires. Hal 
Metal Base. Can be used in any kin 
stove. 
Dimensions: Base—22x 16 inches. 
26inches. Cloth Irays, containing 12 s 
of tray surface. 


The Greatest Little Bread-Win 
on the Market. 
MACHINE COMPLETE, Price $7.0U: 


By Special Arrangements With the 


Manufacturers, 
With one year’s subscription to the NEW 
ENGLAND FARMER and OUR GRANGE | 
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rOR A DISCOURAGED FARMER. 


» summer winds is sniffin’ round the bloomin’ 
locus’ trees, 
\nd the clover in the pastur’ is a big day for the 
and the y been a-swiggin’ honey above board and 
, on the sly 
1ey stutter in their buzzin’ and stagger as 
they fly, 


* * * « * * 
', been a heap o’ rain, but the sun’s out today, 
n e clouds of the wet spell is all cleard away, 
4 e woods is all the greener and the grass is 
reener still; 


rain again tomorry, but I don’t think it will. 
c iy the crops is ruined, and the corn’s 
drownded out, 
ropha-sy the wheat will be a failure, without 
joubt; 


he kind Providence that has never failed us 


» on hand onct more at the "leventh hour I 
t 


W 


medder !ark complain as he swims high 
nd dry 
h the waves of the wind and the hlue of the 


t 
the 


" quail set up and whistle in a disappointed 


Ly, 
y his head in silence and sorrow all the day? 
hipmuck’s health a failure? Does he walk 
r does he run? 
the buzzards ooze around up there, just like 
hey’ve allus done? 
anything the matter with the rooster’s 
ings or voice? 
rtal be complainin’ when dumb animals 
ice? 
t us, one and all, becontented with our lot; 
ine is here this morning and the sun is 
uning hot 
t us fill our hearts with the glory of the day, 
inish ev’ry doubt and care and sorrow far 
iwiay ! 
ver be our station, with Providence for 
{) iide, 
rue circumstances ort to make us satisfied; 
world is full of roses and the roses full of 


lew, 
e dew is full of heavenly love that drips for 
and you —James Whitcomb Riley. 





AN AID TO MEM RY. 


i'e you're in the city, Ned, 
Von’t you buy some fifty thread?” 
lis asks, and, whiie I linger, 
faking that which is the due 
m who wins the bread for two, 
she ties some thread around my finger, 
ling, ‘*Dear, lest you forget, 
{| teach you memory’s alphabet. 


st, the thread suggests a string, 
\nd string may be a measure; 
We’jl say a yard—the very thing,— 
1emnbering that will be a pleasure; 
vrassy yard (what’s in a name? 
Vill make you think of lawn with ease; 
{lawn and muslin are the same. 
(nd muslin’s cotton, if you please. 
Yow cotton wound, as I opine, 
is nothing, after all, but thread; 
i tifty is your age and mine,— 
sure you can’t forget it, Ned,” 


swer her as best I may, 

it now withiu the shop I linger; 

it in the dickens did she say 
(bout the string around my finger? 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
interstate commerce commission sends out 
nnualreport, being the first of the kind, on the 
Statistics of Railways in the United States.” It 
. bound volume of some four hundred pages and 
bles of figures, not particularly interesting to the 


casual reader, but containing statistics of much 
nefit to the student. 
fhe New England Magazine has been rejuven- 


ed and comes forward with a more entertaining 

ippearance than ever before and combines good 

rature with fine illustrations. Among the con- 
tributors to the current number are Mra. A. M. 
Diaz, Edward Everett Hale, Edward D. Mead and 
William Clark. 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 

“Poor's Manual of the Railroads of the United 
States” contains detailed statements of the opera- 
tlons and conditions of every railroad company in 

‘ountry. The introduction is published by it- 
self, being a pamphlet of twenty-seven pages con- 

‘ining a summary of the statistical matter pub- 
lished in the volume itself. 70 Wall St., New York. 


lhe New Hampshire state board of health has 
in Official organ, the Sanitary Volunteer, of which 
eight numbers have been pubtished. Irving A. 
Watson, A. M., M. D. is editor. The August num. 
er contains articles about the polluted well, sum- 
mer outing, the germ army, the Glastonbury ice- 
cream poisoning, craving for food an indication of 
ealth, and other important matters. Concord, 
N.H. 


In the September number of the Home-Maker, 
the editor, Marian Harland, has an illustrated 
sketch of the old Smith homestead at Sharon, 
Conn., in which have lived successively the de- 
scendants of Rey. Cotton Mather, whose daughter 

irried Samuel Smith. Much that is of interest 
to housekeepers and to the young folks is pre- 
sented in this magazine. Home-Maker Publish- 
ing Co., New York. 

rhe ‘Foe of the Household or Scenes in Tem- 
perance Work,” is a little volume of 120 pages, 
prepared by Mrs. Margaret J. Magennis containing 
many touching incidents in her experiences as a re- 
porter, and more recently as Suffolk county super- 
utendent ef prisons and almshouse work for the W. 

r. U. The book presents many narratives 
hich ought to move the heart of the most ob- 
urate. McDonald, Gill & Co, Boston. 

‘Pensions for All” is the title under which Gen- 

1M. M. Trumbull will give a severe lashing to 

© treasury raiders in the October Popular Sci 
Monthly. The writer was a general in the 

ivil war, and is anxious forthe honor as well as 

ie due rewards of the former soldiers, and he ex- 

resses the fervent wish that the “pension temp 
tation’ may not “change the character or dimin- 
sh the fame of the Grand Army.” 

Vide Awake for September opens the new serial 

Susan Coolidge, a story for girls who have 
heir living toearn; it is called “A Little Knight of 
Labor’—one of those stories that are enjoyed 
equally by young and old. The Peppers serial by 
Margaret Sidney is full of good times and exciting 
lappenings, as is usual with the Peppers house. 

An article that will be read with interest 
testo ‘Maria Mitchell at Vassar,” and is 

‘ten by one of her old pupils; there is a good 
portrait of the famous woman astronomer. 


‘he annual report of the superintendent of pub- 
grounds in Boston for 1888 is an unusual and 
ie document and more interesting than the 
‘ge report. Some of Mr. Doogue’s methods 
‘ving been criticized, he replies to his critics in a 
‘rp style, which is racy reading, though hardly 
xood taste for a public officer. In order to 
prove his point, he introduces a number of photo- 
ure illustrations of various portions of the 
aon and public garden, which add to the val- 
and attractiveness of the report. Mr. Doogue 
not be perfect, very few in this world are, 
‘ he succeeds in keeping the public garden and 
‘nonin a way thatis extremely popular and 
ractive, 


ABOUT GOOD BOOKs. 


!he World’s Best Books” is the title of a 134- 
‘ge volume written by Frank Parson, a Boston 
er of wide reading and much independent 
“cught. He aims to make the work a key to the 
‘vasures of literature, to help build up the stand- 
‘rd of taste and comparison for future reading, and 
“ picture to the eye the relative position of the 
“rcatest writers of the world. The introductory 
arks contain some practical thoughts on the 
ct of reading: ‘Literature can build or de- 

'y the character, both directly and indirectly ;” 
‘n of the best of reading there may be too 
ich, a8 well as not enough;” “Morethan we can 
“similate ig waste of time and energy;” “The 
«'catest mind is that which gets the nearest to at- 
‘“lument of the present perfect picture in the mind 
the universe, past, present and to come;” “If 
/u take up a book that is recommended to you as 
he of the world’s best, and find it to be uninter- 
“ng, be sure the trouble fis in you;”” “Own the 
»0oks you read, if possible, so that you may mark 
‘cm and often refer to them;” “Use the public 
Taries for reference, but do not rely on them for 
8 ndard literature.” After remarks upon general 
“ding, follows specific suggestions about poetry, 
“ince, biography, history, philosophy, essays, fic- 
5, oratory and travels. Then comes a tabular 
‘“W of the books arranged in various groups, also 


( 





showing their distribution in time and space. 
Some of the best thoughts of great men about 
books and reading are appended. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 

MAINE AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


“The Agriculture of Maine,” for the year ending 
June 1, 1889, a volume of 550 pages, has been re- 
ceived from Hon. Z. A. Gilbert, secretary of the 
state board of agriculture. 

It is praise enough to say the present volume is 
equal toits predecessors, bat from a hasty perusal 
of the subjects treated, it appears to be an improv- 
ment over the average volume. Weare frequent- 
ly asked to name the single most valuable work 
for a young farmer to peruse, and have not 
found it an easy question to answer, but 
with so many different subjects treated, and 
by such competent men as take part in making up 
the matter in the best annual state agricultural re- 
ports, we are inclined to name this as the one 
above others to be procured by each farmer in his 
respeetive state. 

The farmers of Maine who fail annually to se- 
cure a copy of Secretary Gilbert’s report, will sure- 
ly find themselves left behind in the struggle for 
a comfortable living onthe farm. The lecture of 
Dr. Bowen of Connecticut on Farm Life in New 
England is alone worth the cost of the report to 
the tax payers of the state. 

Other papers include a lecture on dairy instruc- 
tion by James Chessman, a duiry lecture by Mr. 
Gilbert, and a paper on co-operative butter mak- 
ing, Prof. Jordan’s discussion of the feeding 
value of skim milk, Mr. Chessman’s plea for more 
creameries, 8. M. Gowellon the Jersey’ cow for 
money making and KE. F. Bowditch onthe Guern- 
sey, P. M. Harwood on the Holstein, besides 
miscellaneous papers by members of the board and 
others on the silo, stockfeeding, farm economy, 
farm philosophy and tarm book-keeping, Percheron 
horses, raising colts, and using fertilizers, 

Appended is the report of the State Experi- 
ment Station with papers on injurious insects and 
feeding animals, the transactions and reports of 
the Pomological Society and of the state cattle 
commission. Besides the distinguished names 
already mentioned as contributors may be added 
those of F. D. Douglas, president of the Vermont 
dairymen’s association, S. T. Maynard of Massa- 
chusetts College and Master J. H. Hale of Connec- 
ticut. 





SPRINGS. 

Fizz—‘‘There is at least one man with whom 
life is always spring.” Quizz—‘And who is that?” 
Fizz—*An acrobat.” 

A school teacher instructs his pupils that ‘poli- 
tics’? is a plural noun. Politics may be plural, but 
some of its results are deci?edly singular.— Norris- 
town Herald, 


Usher (at reception in Chicago, pompously, as 
Mr. Foot and daughters enter)—‘*Mr. Foot and 
the Misses Feet!’ And yet they say Chicago has 
no culture. 


‘What are your charges, doctor?” ‘'Th-ee 
dollars a visit,”” ‘Well, we doa’t want you to 
come ona visit, but just to stay ten or fiteen 
minutes.’ —Beacon. 


‘“Father,”’ said a lad, “I have often read of 
people being poor but honest. Why don’t they 
sometimes say rich but honest?” ‘Tut, tut, my 
son, nobody would believe them.”’ 


Bynthere—‘Like your new boarding place?” 
Boardelong—" With one exception.’”’ Bynthere— 
‘‘Unsettled condition of Rio?” Boardelong—‘‘No: 
roast beef’s so blamed tough can’t cut the gravy.” 


Lawyer—The ante-mortem statement says——” 
Judge—“Hold on, now. Wedon’t care anything 
about what Ante Mortem or Uncle Mortem says. 
What did the deceased say himself?” — Texas Sift- 
ings. 

Mamma—‘'And how did my darling like being 
at church?’”? Maud (who has been at church for 
the first time and put a penny in the eollection 
plate)—“Very much, mamma, and it wasn’t 
dear.”’ 


In a French translation of ‘‘Macbeth” the well- 
known apostrophe, “Hail, Macbeth!’ was ren- 
dered, ‘‘Comment vous portez yous, M. Macbeth?” 
There is but one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. 


Complimentary: Charlie (who has been blow- 
ing the corne: for an hour)—‘Say, Ned, do you 
think there is any musicin me?” Ned—I don’t 
know. There ought tobe. I didn’t hear any 
come out,”’— Time. 

Visitor (in Montreal) to citiz>n—*What feast is 
being celebrated today? I notice flags and bunt- 
ing all through the city.” Citizen—“The Ameri- 
can cashiers and boodle aldermen are celebrating 
the feast of the passover.” 


Mrs. S.—‘‘I see that Richard Wagner’s gondola 
has been sold in Venice.” Mrs. C.—‘*Why, I 
thought Wagner was thesleeping-car man.’’ Mrs. 
S.—“Oh, no; Wagner, the composer, you know. 
The gondola was his favorite instrument.” 


Father —‘Well, how did you come ’out onthe 
bean-guessing contest?” Dull Boy—"I guessed 
there was 150 beans in the jar, and there was 
9200.” Father (sadly) ‘‘I’m afraid you’ll never be 
fit for anything but a weather bureau chief.”— 
Beacon. 


Biggs—“Did you notice, Driggs, what the 
Howler said of my last speech?” Driggs—‘‘No, 
what wasit?” “Why, thatin it I showed myself 
a Samson of debate.””’ ‘H-m-m,I see. Samson 
was the fellow who slew his enemies with the jaw- 
bone of an ass.”’— Time. 


First Doctor—*You have been spreading the re- 
port that I have poisoned several people in this 
town. I want you to take it back.’”’ Second Doc- 
tor—"‘Certainly. I don’t hesitate to eay there are 
several people in this town whom you have not yet 
poisoned. Hope you are satisfied now.” 

Sunday School Teacher (to new pupil) —*We are 
taught by the Bible that when some one smites us 
on one cheek we should turn the other to him. 
Isn’t that a beautiful sentiment?” ‘Yes, ma’am.” 
‘‘Now, if an enemy were to smite you on one cheek 
what would youdo?” ‘I’d pound the top of his 
head off.” 


A widow advertises in a western paper fora 
husband, adding that she has ‘‘made one broom 
last fourteen years.’’ Before this information in- 
duces some man to link his fate with the widow’s 
he should ascertain, if possible, how many new 
handles she has put in that broom during the past 
fourteen years.— Norristown Herald. 


On one occasion a lady called at a bank and pre- 
sented a check which she wished cashed. As she 
was a perfect stranger to the paying teller, he 
said, very politely, ‘Madam, you will have to 
bring some one to introduce you before we can 
cash this check.”” Drawing herself up quite 
haughtily, she said, freezingly, “But I do not wish 
to know you, sir.” 

Hired Girl—‘Two gentlemen at the door, sir, 
want to see you. They didn’t come together, but 
happened along at the same time.” Citizen— 
“How dothey act?” H.G.—*One of themis very 
polite and begs the honor of a few minutes’ con- 
versation.” C.—‘I don’t want to see him, he is a 
book agent.” H. G.—*'The other isn’t polite at 
all. He says I want to see him.” C.—‘That’s a 
dun. Tell’em both I’m not at home.”—Boston 
Courier. 

Little Ike—“Uncle Erastus, does cold make ebry- 
thing git littler?” Uncle Erastus—‘Yas, it do; 
cold will always contrac’; don’t you ’member night 
*fo’ las’ Christmas de wood yile of Parson Jones 
dat libs nex’ to me swunk up in one night t’ nex’ 
t’ nothin’?” Little Ike—*But don’t you ’member, 
Uncle Erastus, how de pile 0’ wood by de side o’ 
de stove in de cabin, got heap bigger?’ Uncle 
Erastus—“Well, twas hot in de room, you little 
idyot; heat makes things bigger. You ain’t got 
de sense you was born wid.” 








It Don’t Pay 


to use uncertain means when suffering from dis- 
eases of the liver, blood or lungs, such as billious- 


ness, or liver complaint,” skin diseases, scrotulous 
/ sores or swellings, or from lung ecrofula (com. 


monly known as consumption of the lungs), when 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery is guaran- 
teed to cure all these affections, if taken in time, 
or money paid for it will be promptly refunded. 





$500 offered for an incurable case of Catarrh in 
the Head, by the proprietors of Dr. Sage’s Remedy. 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, or OUR GRANGE 
HOMES, Boston, Mase 


Answers to Puzzles. No. 161, 


No. 727. Boston, 
Toned, ° 
Edge, 
Genet 
Nether, 
Hermit, 
Mitre. 

Redbridge. 

No. 728. L 


RED No. 729, S 
APE 
UNION 
SPECIES 
SPARENESS 
No. 730. Rich gifts wax poor when givers 


prove unkind, 





New Puzzles. No. 162. 
NO. 731. LADDER PUZZLE. 

The sides form the name of two of the United 
States; across, 2d from top is to exchange; 6th, 
geographical name; 9th, bibical name. 

NO. 732. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Whole composed of 23 letters is a quotation from 
Bacon. 

5, 2, 10, 13, 23 is small open vessels. 

17, 19, 11, 16 is heat and light. 

22, 10, 21, 1, 20, 14 is riskfulness. 

13, 18, 15, 12 is honest, 

21, 6, 3, 8, is a corner. 

9,7, 4 is earth with grass. 


NO. 733. DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead frozen vapor and leave at this time; cur- 
tail and have none; behoad and have a vowel. 

Behead to locate and have a work composed of 
thread; again, and have a unit on cards; again, 
and have an abbreviation. 


NO. 734. WINE GLASS. 
x** & * * 
** ke 
** * * * 
*eeR* 
** * 
* 
* 
* * * 
x* *k *® * 


The central is a poet. 

1. To paint. 2. Liquid globules. 3. A flower. 
4. Not crooked. 5. Places toeat. 6. A meadow. 
7. A consonant. 8. A letter. 9. A weight. 10. A 
gem. ETHEL’ 








INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Do not be induced to take some other prepara- 
tion when you call for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Be 
gure to get Hood’s, which is peculiar. 


An accomplished Musician. Mrs. A.—‘Do you 
lay the organ, Mr. Smith?” Smith—‘ Yes, if the 
Coadie is not broken.”—Epoch. 


The great American people are industrious stu 
dents of medicine, as is demonstrated by the great 
sale of the “Science of Life,’? Dr. Parker's best 
work. Over a miilion copies have been sold, and 
it is recommended by allits readers as being the 
par excellence in medical literature. We call at- 
tention to the advertisement in another column. 


“Since you have insisted on trying on my hat, 
Miss Mabel, I shall certainly claim the forfeit.” 
‘*] don’t know what you mean, sir; and besides 
this isn’t a good place; they can see us from the 
hotel.” —Life. 


Are Your Hens Healthy ? 


Owing to extreme heat, moisture and other 
causes, there has been much dullness and disease 
among poultry the past summer, and especially 
among chickens and young pullets expected to lay 
this fall and winter. For this reason, it would be 
a great mistake to kill off all the old hens when 
the moulting season is at hand and the hens have 
stopped laying, got fat, and seem to be eating their 
heads off; because it is a fact that a year-old hen, 
if properly cared for and helped at the moulting 
season to get her new coat quickly, so she can be 
got to laying early, will lay more and better eggs 
than young pullets, particularly if the pullets are 
weakened by diarrhea, cholera, gapes, etc. Many 
people have learned by experience that Sheridan’s 
Condition Powder given once, daily, in the food, 
will supply the needed material to strengthen and 
invigorate sick chickens or moulting hens and get 
them to laying earlier than anything else on earth. 
Mrs. Edwin Brown, East Greenwich, R. I., says: 
“IT could not do without Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder when hens are moulting. It is the only 
thing to keep them healthy. I use it for gapes 
and diarrhoea; for when chickens are small they 
often droop and die. Toa pint of clabbered milk 
I add a teaspoonful of the powder, mix well, and 
let the chicks eat all they will once a day; it does 
seem to be just what they need, they soon become 
80 vigorous. People laughed at me when I began 
to use Sheridan’s Powder, and I had no idea I 
should win a premium. ‘They laugh best who 
laugh last,’ however. I got more cage than any of 
my neighbors, and some of them had over 100 hens. 
We hatched 66 chickens from 77 eggs, obtained 
while forcing our hens to lay with your powder; 
so you can see there was no trouble about eggs 
hatching.” I.S. Johnson & Co.,22 Custom House 
street, Boston, Mass. (the only makers of Sheri- 
dan’s Condition Powder), will send, postpaid, two 
25-cent packs of Powder and their Poultry Raising 
Guide, for 60 cents. The book alone costs 25 cents. 
For $1.00, five packs of Powder and book; for 
$1.20, a large 2} pound can (regular price), and 
book; six cans, $5.00, express pre-paid. Send 
stamps or cash. Interesting testimonials sent 
free; also, for 5 cents, a sample copy of the best 
Poultry paper published. 


Once a lady who had been disappointed in love 
wrote with a dimond ring upon a window pane the 
following line: ‘‘God made man upright, and he 
” Here the sentence stopped. A gentleman 
ehancing to see it some time afterward added to it 
the following: “might have remained so, but he 
created woman, and she "— Texas Siftings. 


HOOD'S SARS- 


fparilla works through the blood, vitalizing, enrich. 
ing and purifying it. It tones up and strengthens 
= a — an ap —. restores and reno- 
vates the whole system and makes the weak strong. 
C. I. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. Price 
$1, six for $5. Sold xy druggists and dealers. 


WEBSTER 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
For the Family, School, or Professional Library. 























Has been for way years Standard 
Authority ii the Gov't Printing 
Office ai U.S. Supreme Court. 

It is Highly Recommended by 38 State 
Sup’ts of Schools and the leading 
College Presidents. 

Nearly all the School Books pu)- 
lished in this country are based upon 


Webster, 4s attested by the leading School 
Book Publishers. 


3000 more Words ini nearly 
2000 more Engravings tha ay 
Other American Dictionary. 

BEST 


Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet 
with specimen pages, etc., sent free, 
G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 














BEECHAM’S PILLS cure sick headache. 


Chicayo, Rock Island & Pacific Ry 





WHEELER'S ECLIPSE 
WINDMILLS 


These popular Windmills have 
been long teatedin New England 
and can be seen almost every- 
where. They are made in nine- 
teen different sizes adapted ‘o 
all uses where wind can be util- 
ized. Prices from $30 upward; sizes from 6 feet 
to 60. Warranted to please. All water supply 
materials for sale by 


L. H. WHEELER, 


174 High St. - = 








Boston. 





E. C. MORRIS & CO.’S 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF 
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The Best Safe in the World! 
Over 100,000 in use! 


Always Preserve their Contents! 


These celebrated Safes had the Champion 
Record in the great 
Chicago, Boston, Haverhill, Eastport 
and Marblehead Fires. 
Also inthe Great Seat:le Fire 
OF JUNE 10,1889. 


And contain more improvements than any SAFE 
made. PATENT INSIDE BOLT WoRK, ROUND 
CORNERS, EIGHT FLANGES and ANGLE FRONTS 
AND BACKS. 


BK. C. MORRIS & CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“BOSTON INVESTMENT CO. 
1 PER 
> GENT. 


PAYABLE 
QUARTERLY. 
Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


For a descriptive pamphlet, send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, Gen Ag’t, Office 9, 10 & 11 Advee- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ERRORS 


—OF— 


YOUTH. 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Youthful 
Indiscretions, Lost Manhood, Mucous 
discharges, Eruptions of all Kinds, Decay, 
Debility, Consumption, Excessss, Night 
Emissions, Waste in urine, Seminal weak- 
ness, Disease of the Hidneys, Bladder, and 
other organs, Impotence, Overwork, Weak- 
ness of mind or body, Excesses in old or young, 
Varicocele, Spermatorrhea, Wasting 
away and nervous prostration can be mdically and 
permanently cured by the use of our famous pills. 
They are safe, prompt and effectual, the origina 
and only cure fer the above Diseases. Price 
$1.00 per box of 60 pills or six packages for $5.00 
which will cure most cases. 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE 
24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen may consult with us at our office free 
of charge. 








Established 1869. 
Copyrighted 1889 by F. B. Hiller. 


EARLY DECAY. 


The Woful Curse of 
Life, the common 
cause of Weakness 
and Early Decay of 
Mind, Nerves and 
Body, Producing 
Sexual Decay, Lost 
Power, Drains, 
Night Losses, Fall- 
ing Fits, eak 
Memory, Pimples, 
Clammy Hands, 
Weak Eyes, Insani- 
ty, Torpor, Bash- 
fulness, Paralysis, 
Wasting and Smaliness of Organs, 
Varicosele, &c. 
PERFECT CURE and FULL VICOR, 
Full Strength, Potency and Development of Parts, with 
new Brain and Nerve Power, or we forfeit $1,000. 
POSITIVE PROOFS, Doctors’ Evidence, Dis- 
covery, List of Cases, References. Symptoms, Method 
and Prices Mailed FREE. Strictest Secrecy. Consul 
tation Free. Address 


Deslon-Dupre Clinique, 165 Tremont St., Boston, 


7A MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILt 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A 8TUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 8ST. PAUL, 8ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, EANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHIN 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
voints and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 

Zeeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 
! ¥or Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
; Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHI 3AGO, ILL. 
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= UNLIKE ANY OTHER.= 











Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hyarseness, Hacking Cough, Whooptng- 
Cough, Catarrh, influewsa, eholera Morbus” Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Toothache, 2, 
Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back, and Soreness in Body or Limbs, 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


{t is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cure, Its strong point lies in the fact that it acts 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns anc Bruises like Magic. Relieving all manner of Cramps, Chills, 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains, 


ORIGINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


Il who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive acertificate that the money shall be 
pn Ba 2 if not abundantly satisfied. Retail price 35 cts.; 6 bottles, re Express prepaid to ony pans 
of the United States, or Canada. g@~Valuable pamphlet sentfree. 1.5. JOHNSON O., Boston, Mass. 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 


TO THE FARMERS OF NEW PNGLAND. 


Are You F"eceedin2L[ 


hicago Gluten Meal 


TO YOUR MILCH COWS? 


This meal consists entirely of the glutenor yellow portion of the 
e>rn kernel, kiln dried. It will give you a larger flow of rich milk, and 
keep your cows inja healthier condition, than any other feed on the 
market. 

Be sure you get CHICAGO in 150-pound bags. 

Sold by all leading Grain Dealers. 


Da Laval Cream Separators 


Hand Power, $125, $150, $200. Belt Power, $285; 
8350. Steam Turbine, $425. 




















eri- 
t is- 


See Bulletin No. 7 of the New Hampshire Agricultural 
ment Station, reporting test of different creaming systems, 
sued, from which we quote Prof. Whitcher’s conclusion :— 


“The figures are so plain that comment is unnecessary, and so 
far as one test conducted by competent and careful men can be re- 
lied upon we may place the Separator first, tae Open pans second, 
the Moseley and Stoddard third, and the Cooley last, in point of 
efficiency.” 





Address, for any desired information, 


The De Laval Separator Co., 





Call in and see it. 


~ Holland Bulb Catalogue Ready, 
Send for Poultry Supply Circular. 


THE KEMP MANURE SPREADER. 


We are agents for the Kemp Manure Spreader. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


49 No. Market St., Boston. 








ASLUERKROP. 


The greatest labor-saving machine ever invented for the farm. No farm- 
er can afford to do without it, and no farmer will do without it when he 
knows its benefits. It not only saves the hardest labor of the farm but it 
makes the manure pile go further with increased crops. Two loads of ma- 
pure applied with the Spreader are equal to three spread by hand. Human 
hands can not compete with the KEMP SPREADER. Do not delay buying 
one, it will be the best farm investment you ever made. Send for particulars. 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CoO. 


WORCESTER, MASS, 





The KEMP MANURE SPREADER is on exhibition and for sale at JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 51 
52 and 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


CANADA UNLEAGHED HARD WOOD 
ASHES 233s" 


SHORT NOTICE IN BULK 
OR BARRELS. 

?7TSDirect shipments and guaranteed analysis. For price, pamphlet and all other information mention 

this paper and address CHARLES STEVENS, Box 337, Napanee, Ont., Canada. 








Among the various agencies acquired by our recent purchase of 
Messrs. C. H. Thompson & Co’s business, we consider that of the 
OLIVER CHILLED PLOW one of the most important and worthy 


“AD, LIVERCHILLED PLOW 
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OVER 
200.00 am 
IN USE, | 


The Oliver Chilled Plow bas been before the public for a number of years, and the steadily 
increasing sales and flattering reports from Farmers to whom it has been sold, justifies us in the bellet 
that it is the best plow in the world. 

he Oliver Chilled Plow is warranted to do good work, scour in any soil, run lighter than 
any plow in use, run steady with one, two or three horses, be easily handled and adjusted, not choke 
— tam work well in hard, dry ground, 01 wet land with team on the sward, and give good satis- 
action. 

Oliver Chilled Metal is harder and more durable than any other plow metal; perfectly uni- 
form over its entire surface, and through its entire thickness. 

; 7 fibre is remarkably fine, and unlike steel and most other metals, the longer it is used the better 
t will scour. 

Rust will not roughen it, nor can a Wiry edge be raised on its glassy surface by sharp stones or 
gravel. 

The Oliver Improved Jointer is an attachment shaped similar to the plow; with it sod can 
be made as mellow as old ground. The grassy edge left between the furrow slice is entirely avoided; 
furnished at the same price as the cutter. 

Reware of imitation plow points and other extras for the Oliver Chilled Plow. 

All genuine wearing parts of the Oliver Chilled Plows have the name ‘*Oliver” cat on them. 
All others are spurious and cannot be relied upon to fit well, or do good work. 

We want to have the Oliver Plows in use in every town and city 
in New England, AND IF THERE IS NO AGENT IN YOUR PLACK 
WE WILL DELIVER ONE iFREE OF EXPENSE TO YOU AT 
YOUR NEAREST FREIGHT OR EXPRESS OFFICE ON RECEIPT 
OF THE PRICE. Descriptive pamphlet and price list mailed on ap- 
plication. 

Agents wanted; liberal inducements to responsible parties. 

The sale of the Oliver Plows in New England should be greater 
than those of all other kinds together. They deserve it, being the best, 
and we want YOU to help us make it so. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
51, 52 andi53aNorth Market St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Unusual opportunity to buy a good Plow cheap. To make room for our stock of Oliver 
Chilled Plows we hall offer until Sept. 15, our stock of CENTENNIAL SIDE HILL, ADAMANT 
HARD METAL, UNITED STATES and IMPERIAL STEEL, EAGLE and DOE Plows at less than 
one-half price. Call early as the atock will not last long. 

Inquire for Mr. C. W. Burbank who has char re of this sale and secure a bargain, 


—> 








JOSEPH BRECK & SONS. 
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THE FALL FAIRS. 


CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. 


Hereford oxen. S A Bancroft of Worcester 
exhibited a herd of Swiss cattle. F B Sher- 
man of the Sherman stock farm, Burrilville, 
exhibited 19 head of Ayrshires. J Learned ot 
Putnam, Conn., also exhibited specimens from 
his Ayrshire herd. Herbert Joslyn of Mohegan 
exhibited 30 head of grade Ayrshires led by 
the thoroughbred bull, Col. Russell. There 
was a fair display of swine and sheep. The 
first prize-winners for ploughing were E R 
Carpenter, W H Lapham, Harris woolen com- 
pany and D W Wheeler. S F Marsh, 8S B 
Taft and the Messrs Stockwell were also prize- 
winners. 
Rhode Island South. 

The fifteenth annual exhibition of the South 
County, Rhode Island, society was held in the 
midst of stormy weather, but with a tair at- 
tendance and a good exhibition. The society 
has recently erected new cattle sheds and barns 
on its grounds. The exhibition of cattle was 
one of the finest ever seen in the state. Among 
the prominent exhibits were Holsteins by Haz- 
ard & Friday of Peacedale; Jerseys by the 
same and J G Clark of West Kingstown; oxen 
by Hazard & Friday and J C Potter; Short- 
horns by Nathaniel Hazard of South Kings- 
town; Devons by the same and Amos Wheeler; 
Ayrshires by Hazard & Friday and Elisha F 
Watson; Swiss by Charles H Knowles and 
Samuel G Pecker. The prominent exhibitors 
of swine were Luke Clark, Chester Whites; D 
I Holland, Berkshires; G H James, Poland 
China; W A Poliock, Jersey red; E P Holly, 
Yorkshire. Mrs.S JS Fisk of Sheldon Hill 
farm received the first premium for vegetables, 
exhibiting sixty-two varieties. N F & LC 
Morse of Clifmore farm also had sixty-two va- 
rieties. R F Sherman exhibited one hundred 
and four varieties. Prominent exhibitors of 
fruit were W C Armstrong of Wakefield, N G 
Wilbur and Lizzie C Moore. The newly estab- 
lished experiment station is in this district and 
made its first public exhibit of its work. It 
exhibited potatoes to show the result of planting 
by t ill, intermediate and hill system. The 
hill syStem gave the poorest results, the differ- 
ence between intermediate and drill system be- 
ing very slight. 

New Hampshire Grange. 

The New Hampshire grange state fair at Til- 
ton was larger in almost every department than 
any frevious one. There were two hundred 
horses on exhibition and the cattle were fully 
up in point of numbers. The show of oxen and 
steers was a trifle weak, but the sheep and 
poultry were unusually numerous. The flock 
of Mr. Harris of Lyndonville added greatly to 
the show. The vegetable department was well 
filled and there were nearly five hundred plates 
of fruit on the table. The association fully sns- 
tains its reputation for a clean show and demon- 
strates for the fourth time that it is possible to 
run a fair successfully in the farmers’ interests. 

Nine Holsteins from ex-Governor Cheney’s 
farm at Goffstown Centre were exhibited, also a 
line of the same breed from the farm of Gov- 
ernor Goodell of Antrim. Inciudedin the num- 
ber was the cow Arabel which has averaged 
1500 pounds of milk per month for five months. 
The Jersey exhibit was led by eighteen animals 
from the herd of W F Daniels of Franklin. 
Prominent among the Devon stock were 27 
animals from the stock of John B Sanborn of 
East Concord. The leading exhibit of Here- 
fords was by J P Kimball of Canterbury with 
thirteen animals. Samuel Hutchinson of Meri- 
deth made a good show of Shorthorns also W 
C Wells of Belmont. The horse entries ex- 
ceeded two hundred and included some of the 
best animals in the state. The show of sheep 
was very large including twenty-five Shrop- 
shires exhibited by J D Sanborn, eighteen 
Leicesters by Joel Gove ot Guilford, 16 Merinos 
by W M Sanborn of Webster. 


Miscellaneous. 

One of the features at the Waterbury, Vt., 
show was the baby show to which there were 
a large number of entries. 

Rufus Prince, the president of the Maine ag- 
ricultural association, was one of the first men 
in those parts to introduce an iron plow. 

The entries at the New Hampshire state fair 
were one-fourth larger than last year and the 
display of blooded stock was exceptionally 
large and fine. 

The fruit display was the most noteworthy 
feature of the Marshfield society’s exhibit. The 
largest exhibitor was Charles U Elms of Green- 
bush. Everett Torrey of Scituate made another 
good display. 

The Caledonia, Vt.,fair had the largest attend- 
ance it has ever seen. The cattle exhibit was 
small but the show of horses unusually large 
Mr.Hazen of St.Johnsbury had 28 yoke of oxen. 

At the Brockton fair, the first week of Oc- 
tober, where they offer $3000 for trotting, there 
is absolutely no pool selling allowed. The 
horses go for the purses and the trots are 
usually first class. All stock and trotting en- 
tries close next Tuesday, September 24th. 

The secretary of the Abilene district fair, 
Abilene, Texas, in sending ja complimentary 
ticket to the FARMER and Homes, says: “We 
nave been blessed with bountiful crops of every 
kind, and a season most propitious for the 
next crop has set in. Our people are in the 
happiest mood and ready to turn themselves 
loose in a round of pleasure.” 

At the Berkshire county show the exhibition 
of stock was notas large as in former years, 
but choice specimens of thoroughbred stock and 
unusually fine grades were shown. Much at- 
tention was given to the thoroughbred stock 
from Elizur [Smith’s Highlawn farm, and also 
to the cattle of W. Russell Allen, Gale & Rich- 
ardson of Pittsfield, and L. M. Paine of Hins- 
dale. The exhibits ot sheep and swine were 
above the average. 

The first annual exhibition of the new Worces- 
ter East agricultural society was a success. The 
exhibits by the local granges were a prominent 
feature. The vegetable display was large, the 
prominent exhibitors being Geo. F. Morse and 
J. E. Thayer of Lancaster. Some good stock 
was exhibited, the Holsteins leading and the 
Jerseys being next in point of numbers. The 
Devons were also quite numerous. About 
thirty sheep were exhibited,'Southdowns pre- 
dominating. Yorkshire, Cheshire and White 
Chester swine made up a good exhibit in this 
department. 

A feature of the Tolland county fair at Rock- 
ville, Conn., was the grange exhibit, which was 
probably the finest ever made in the state. 
$200 was offered in premiums, and the first was 
awarded to Tolland grange, which had a fine 
exhibit prepared under the direction of a local 
florist. This exhibit was a building decorated 
with evergreens and flowers, and filled with 
vegetables, fancy work, dairy produce, canned 
fruits, and plants. Vernon grange made a 
tasteful exhibit of vegetables and fruit, while 
the exhibit of Ellington grange was also very 
noticeable, containing piles of fruit, fresh and 
canned, vegetables, fancy work and paintings. 
Banners painted,on straw matting, with frayed 
rope trimmings, were particularly noticeable. 





Our Grange Bomes. 


NOTE AND COMMENT. 


Our Grance Homes wants a club in every 
grange in New England. How is it with yours? 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


East Blackstone grange made a fine exhibit 
at the Woonsocket agricultural fair. 


Boylston grange held a contest meeting Sept: 
20th. 


At the last meeting of the Worcester grange 
the question, which is the more valuable to 
mankind, the horse or cow, was discussed by 
quite a number of brothers and sisters, gener- 
ally in favor of the cow. 


Oxford Grange has held regular meetings 
twice each month, with one exception. Our 
last meeting was well attended and a very fine 
musical program given. The third and fourth 
degrees are to be conferred Oct. 221 and prizes 
given tor the best bread and butter. 

WORCESTER LIFE. 

Worcester grange will hold a mock town 
meeting in Iusurance hall, Tuesday evening, 
Sept. 24th, for which a warrant has been issued 
with the following articles to be acted upon: 


Article 1. To choose a moderator to preside 
at said meeting. 

Article 2. To choose all necessary town 
officers for the ensuing year. 

Article 3. To receive claims against the town 
and act thereon. 

Article 4. To appropriate the money received 
for dog licenses. 

Article 5. To determine the manner of re- 
pairing highways and bridges. 

Article 6. To seeif the town wiil build a new 
town hall, and appropriate money therefor. 

Article7. To see if the town will vote to 
authorize the sale of intoxicating liquors, or 
act in any way relating to the same. 

Article 8. Tosee ifthe town will vote to 
construct a highway commencing at a point at 
or near the junction of Highland and Pleasant 
streets, thence northerlv across Peat meadow, 
so-called, and land of Eliott Moore, Chamber- 
lain Farm and P. F. Sears to a point on Salis- 
bury street, near tue junction of Flagg street, 
and appropriate any money for building the 
same, or act in any way relating thereto. 

Article 9. To see ifthe town will vote to 
instruct the members of the general court at 
the next ensuing session to vote in favor of the 
enactment of a law extending the elective fran- 
chise to woman. 

S. A. BurGEss, 
H. J. ALLEN, 
Mrs. G. T. FosTer, 

Members from neighboring granges particu- 
larly invited to be present. 


MAINE. 


The annual meeting of the state grange will 
be held at Belfast. 


The tour of Maine, by Col. J. H. Brigham, 
master of the national grange, has been very 
successful. Thousands have listened to his 
eloquent words, and much good was done. 
The members of the order were well pleased 
with him, and the newspapers unanimously 
complimented his addresses. Ex-Gov. Robie, 
master of the state grange, accompanied him. 
The meetings were well attended. At Fort 
Fairfield, Aroostook county, 2,500 people were 
on the grounds. 











Selectmen. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE; 


Sept. 11 a field meeting was held at Geo. 
Whight’s, a very enjoyable time was passed by 
all. 

Atthe last meeting of Ashuelot grange two 
candidates were initiated in the third and fourth 
degrees after which cake and ice-cream were 
served. 

White Mountain grange has 100 members and 
new ones are continually being received. At 
the last meeting the secretary, Geo. Walker, 
read a paper on selling produce. 


The regular meeting of Merrimac County 
Pomona grange will be held at Dunbarton Sept. 
24th. The question for discussion is “Is it de- 
sirable to seek the occupancy of our abandoned 
farms by immigration ?”’ 

Eastern New Hampshire Pomona grange 
met at Bow Lake Sept. 6th. This grange has 
a membership of 475 and all are faithful and 
able workers. The next meeting will be held 
with Londonderry grange Oct. 7th. 


VERMONT. 


Master Merritt of Springfield writes that his 
grange is in a prosperous condition. They ex- 
pect a good turnout to hear Col. Brigham at 
Chester Thursday, Sept. 26. 


The meetings of Brookfield grange have been 
well attended, and new members have been in- 
structed at nearly every meeting. Pomona 
meeting was held with Berlin grange, Sept. 11th. 


The programe of the Royalton meeting Fri- 
day, Sept. 27, will include addresses by Col. 
Brigham, Master of the National Grange, Prof. 
W. W. Cooke, secretary of the State Board of 
Agriculture, E. L. Base, Esq., secretary of the 
State dairymen’s association, A. Messer, Master 
of the Vermont State Grange and others. Pre- 
aprations will be made forthe largest tarmer’s 
meeting ever held in Whiten River Valley. 








CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 


As many of our readers are interested In the 
proposed amendments to the constitution of the 
national grange, we print the official report 
of Secretary Trimble. 

There are thirty-five state granges. This 
makes twenty-seven state granges necessary 
(in the affirmative) to adoption. The follow- 
ing state granges have reported their action: 
Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Miss- 
issippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin—24. 

The following state granges have thus far 
failed to report: Delaware, Georgia, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Nebraska, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Texas—9. 

The following state granges meet in October: 
California, Missouri—2. 

Of the twenty-four state granges which have 
reported eighteen have ratified and six have 
rejected the first amendment submitted. 

Master Brigham rules that state granges not 
in good standing will not be counted. 








THE JAEGAR SANATORY WOOL- 
LENS. 


The “Jagar system” is based upon a scien- 
tific regard for sanitary principles applied to 
clothing. Its distinctive feature is ‘all wool,” 
“all the year round,” for all articles of clothing 
for men, women and children. The goods are 
conformable to all styles and are graded to all 
seasons, and are especially conducive to health 
and comfort. It is quite unmecessary to say 
that it is a hygienic necessity in our climate for 
all to wear woollen next the body. Nothing is 
more essential to health, and there is assuredly 
no one factor better calculated to prevent dis- 
ease. But it must be pure wool, andthe Je- 


; North Washington, 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


wder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


This 
strength and wholsomeness. More economica 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 
cans. ROYALBAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall-st- 


n.¥ 





gar woollens are of that character. There are 
no cotton fibres in them, 
they are free from all noxious, irritat- 
ing and poisonous dyes of every kind. 
They are very popular universally and are 
commended by all physicians, besides being in 
the highest favor with mothers. Some, who are 
not familiar with them, may ask the pertinent 
question ‘“‘Why?” The answer is just this: 
They meet the requirements of both clothing 
and dress. 

These requirements are known and read of 
all men. That of clothing is decorum, comfort 
and health while that of dress is adornment. 
Naturally, the system, as meeting these de- 
mands, cannot but be the right one. The goods 
are not only handsome, but healthful, beautiful 
and very comfortable. As the London Times 
remarked when the system was first introduced 
into England: ‘It promises no less than the 
physical regeneration of mankind.” And that 
promise has been kept, as all who know the 
goods have testified again and again. And 
thousands use no other and would not be 
hired to. 

If we had space, it would be a real delight to 
describe the goods in detail. But as we have 
not, please send for an illustrated catalogue, 
addressing Dr. Jaegar’s Sanitary Wooleu System 
Co., 827-829, Broadway, New York. It will 
tell you all, and by following its suggestions 
you can get mail orders promptly filled, and as 
satisfactory as though you visited the store. 

In choosing the indispensable under-clothing, 
you may pass by some other equally desirable 
articles. For instance, the sanitary sheets and 
blankets, delicate. light, sott and warm; the 
blankets, fur-like, durable and warmth preserv_ 
ing; the stocks, highly preventative and cura- 
tive of feet disorders; the sanitary boot and 
shoe, invaluable as comfortable. But consult 
the catologue, and then buy. You will never 
regret the jinvestment. All who value health 
are here addressed, and who does not? In 
speaking of ‘‘ universal,” popularity we mean 
the word. 








~ AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
1889. 


Will secretaries help us to complete this list? 


. 

: STATE. 
Bay State, .... . . Boston, ... . Oct. 
Rhode Island, ... . Providence, . . Sept. 
Detroit, Mich.. . Sept. 

MAINE 
Androscoggin Valley, .Canton.. .. . .Sept. 
Aroostook, - -.. .Houlton,... .Sept 
Cumberland Farm’sClub, ..... + «Sept. 
Cumberland County, .Gorham,. .,. . Oct. 
East Eddington,, . . Kast Eddington, Oct. 
Franklin Co.,. . .. .Farmington,. .Oct. 1, 3 
Houlton, . . - « « « Houlton, .. . Sept. 25, 29 
Kennebec, North, .. Waterville, . .Oct. 1, 2 
Kennebec, . . . » » - Readfield Cor., . Sept. 24, 26 
Lincoln, . . +. «+ « » Damariscotta, .Oct. 1, 4 
Princeton,. . . Sept. 24, 26 
No. Knox,...-. Union,. .. « . Sept. 24, 26 
Oxford Co. .8o. Paris and Norway,. Oct.1, 3 
Penobscot West,. . . Exeter, - - Sept. 24, 26 
Penobscot, North,. ....- + «+ « « « Sept. 25, 26 
Somerset Central,. .Skowhegan,. ..Oct. 1, 4 
Sanford, ...... Springvale. ..QOct. 1, 2 
Sagadahoc County, . . Topsham,.. . .Oct. 8, 10 
Scarboro and Cape Elizabeth, .... . Oct. 8 
Shapleigh and Acton, Shapleigh,. . . Oct. 8, 10 
So. Eeanebes, » « » - 80. Windsor,. .Oct9, 11 
West Somerset, . . .No. Anson,. ..Oct.1, 3 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe,. . . . Sept. 24, 25 
West Washington, . . Cherryfield,.. . Sept. 25, 26 
West Oxford, ... .¥Fryeburg, ...QOct. 8-10 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Cheshire, .. « » » - - Keene, .. « «Sept. 
Grafton & Coos, . . » Hazen’s Mills, . Oct. 
Mascoma Valley,. . .Canaan,.. . . Sept. 
Rochester, ... .- . + Rochester, . .Sept. 
Upper Coos & Essex,. Colebrook, . . Sept. 
South Hampton, . . . So. Hampton, . Oct. 
Suncook Valley, .. . Pittsfield, . . . Oct. 
VERMONT, 
Valley,. » « + » « « « Brattleboro, . . Oct. 
Western Vermont, . . Fairhaven, . .Sept. 
Windsor,. . ... + » Woodstock, . . Sept. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Shrewsbury, ... ..Shrewsbury,. . Oct. 1 
Brockten, ...» « » Brockton,...Oct. 2, 5 
Housatonic, ... .» .Gt. Barrington, Sept. 25, 27 
Berkshire, ... . » Great Barrington,Sept.25,26 


7, 12 
23, 27 


17, 27 


24, 26 
25, 26 
25, 26 
1, 3 
2, 3 


25-27 

2-3 
24, 26 
24, 27 
25-26 
8, 9 
2, 3 


2, 3 
24, 27 
24, 26 


Lynn Fanciers’ Club,. Lynn, ... . . Dec. 17, '21 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, ... . Sept. 24, 25 
Spencer, see © 6.0 vember, «<6 «cht. 8, 4 
Upton,. . - +++ -Upton,.....Sept. 26 
Wilmington, ... . . Wilmington,. , Sept. 27 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg, . . Sept. 24, 25 
Amesbur were an A a ms 
Barnstable,. . . » « « Barnstable, . . Sept. 24, 25 


Blackstone Valley, . 
Bristol,. » «see 
Essex, oeveeeee » Beverly, . ee 
Franklin, o2 8 6 5 6 . Greenfield, . . Sept. 26, 27 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 

Northampton,. Oct. 2, 3 
Hillside, ..... . »-Cummington, . Sept. 24, 25 
Hingham, .... . .Hingham, . . . Sept. 24, 25 

CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford County,. . . Hartford,.. . . Sept. 26-27 
New London County,. Norwich,. . ..Sept. 24-26 


» Uxbridge, . . 
. Taunton, .. 


. Sept. 24, 25 
- Sept. 24, 26 
- Sept. 24, 25 


Bristol Park County,. Bristol, .... -_ 7 
ct. 
Berlin, 6 4dr) & 0 oo ees 0 co oO. 2 
Chester, . ae.s 4 6.2 » Chester, . - « « Oct. 2 
Clinton, . 42 654.06 6 . Clinton, o> 8 6 - Oct. 9 
Danbury,......».Danbury,....-.Oct. 7-12 
East Granby,. .. » ». East Granby, . . Oct. i) 
Guilford,..... . .Guilford,....Sept. 25 


Madisop,. ..».. + » Madison,... » Oct, 2 


Simsbury,. ... ...Simsbury,.. . .OUct. 9-10 
Stafford,. » » « « » . Stafford Springs,Oct. 8-9 
Union .... «+ » Huntington,. . Sept. 25-27 
Watertown, “eeeve Watertown, @ee Sept. 24-26 
Willimgntic,. . . . . Willimantic,.. . Oct 1-3 
Wolcott, i. te ee ee Wolcott, ee © e Oct. 16 








THOMAS O'BRIEN, 


—Wholesale Dealer and Manufacturer of— 


WALKING CANES 


—AND— 


NOVELTIES, 


282 Washington St., Boston. 


The largest ass rtment of Canes, Rings and sup 
plies in New En land for CANE BOARDS and 
JEWELRY SPINDLES at lowest prices. All 
goods delivered promptly. C.O.D. by Express on 
receipt of a deposit with order. Price list on appli- 


cation. 
Screen and ship in cov- 


A HE ered cars,in bulk or bbis. 


direct from Canada to pos ordered, giving 60 days 
to unload and analyze before paying for them. 

We have filed our guarantee with State Chemist. 
Before buying send to us for full particulars and our 
formula to make an Ash Phosphate that we use to 
raise premium crops on our experimental farm. 

Wa. E. FYFE & Co., Importers, Clinton, Mas# 





We se- 


lect pure UNLEACHED 
HARD WOOD ASHES, 


and, moreover, | 


~— {6000 FRED AND GOOD BREED 


“Cleveland” Linseed Meal 
at the New England Ag- 
ricultural Show, 1889. 


THE FIRST PRIZE BUTTER HERD 


‘‘Mabel Douglase,” the ist prize Milking Cow’ 
*‘Dandelion,”’ the lst prize Butter Cow, and also 
the heaviest Grade Milker. ‘Northern Queen,” 
the 2d prize Milking Cow. “Christabel,” the 2d 
rize Butter Cow. “The Riverside,” 2d prize 
f ilking Herd, and other Prize Winners at the New 
England Agricultural Society’s Show, 1889, were fed 
“CLEVELAND” LINSEED MEAL, 


from 4 to 6 quarts (Ibs.) each daily for several 
weeks before the Show. 


Nore.—Their owners’ certificates to this effect 
are filed with the Secretary of the New England 
Agricaltural Society at WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CLEVELAND” LINSEED MEAL is 
made by Special Process by THE CLEVELAND 
LINSEED OIL CO., Cleveland, O. 

For Price, delivered at any R. R. Station in car 
load or ton lots. Address, 


THE CLEVELAND LINSEED OIL CO,, 


P. O. Box 539. Worcester, Maes, 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Excelsior Ground Oyster Shells, 


Best in Quality ever put upon the Market. 
Excelsior Ground Beef Seraps, 
Dole’s Dessicated Fish, 
Haven’s Condition Powders, 
Rust’s 


gz Food, Roup Pills, 
Wheat, Barley, Buck 
wheat, Chicken 


Bone, etc. 
Send for Price List. 
Seed and Agricultural 

3 Store. 


PARKER & WOOD. 


49 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 





—IN— 


FARM 
TOOLS. 


In order to make room to supply the 
demand for Clark’s Cutaway Harrow we 
have concluded to close out our entire 
stock of other goods at greatly reduced 
** yee: oe in part, PLOWS; GLD- 
sail )E’S, SHARES and “A”? HARROWS; 
FODDER and ENSILAGE CUTTERS; 
CORN SHELLERS, CIDER MILLS. 
This is a chance seldom offered to farm- 
ers. Call early while the stock is com- 
plete. 


HIGGANUM MF°G. CORP. 


38 South Market Street, 
Boston. 


JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. 


of 
** 
ae 
** 


** 
** 
** 


** 


5-TON WACON SCALES, 260. _ 
a BEAM BOZ is 
MMMM ng BRASS TARE BEAM. || * 
eee Lp Freight Paid. 
- Warranted for 5 Years 
Agents Wanted. Send for Terms, Lu 
FARMERS’ yt 


Barn and Warehouse Scales, 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N.Y. 
Sarmers’ Directory, 


INSURANOZE. 

















Quincy Mutual Fire insurance Ce, 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Ke-Insurance,,. . . . . . $294,026.89 
Gainin Cash Fundthepastyear,... 15,101.89 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount atrisk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
cent.on 5 years,40 percent.on3 years,and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. Far Secretary. 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c 


26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
Amos KeYES. FREv. L. KEYES. C. A. KEYES, 








ERATABLISHED 18656, 
WM. F. BROOKS & Co. 
Commission Meronants, and Wholesale Dealere » 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


Butter, Cheese, Hage Beans, Pork. Lard 
Poultry. Dr ed Apples, &e. 


sa@r-Country Consignments Solicited.2g- 


¥8 Blackstone &t., 
under New England Howre, 


Ww. ¥. Brooxs. BOSTON. CuHas. O. BROOKS 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed, 
Ground Beef Scrap, Cracked Bone, 
Bone Meal, Shells, &¢., &., 
Broken Rice and Waste Bread 


Superior for Chickens. ' 
Send for price list. 


EXCELSIOR EGG FOO 


MAAES HENS LAY. 
1 Ib Boxes, 25c. 241b Cans, 50c. 


WwW. N. SMITH & CO. 


224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 
Mention the FARMER and HOMEs. 








16 YEARS ES1ABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
For the sale OF 
POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 


DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 

Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Oranberries a 8 ty. For current quo- 
tations see mar report on fifth page. 
166 Reade St., Near Greenwich 8t., Bw. ¥. 

References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co,,N.Y., and any estab- 


lished produce house in Boston. 
Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 


application. Correspondence 80 cited. 


APPLES 


for England and Scotland. 


Consignments solicited and advances made. For 








full information, address 
A. W. OTIS, 
43 Commercial St., - - Boston, 





S 


“GREAT BARGAINS : 





SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


19-31 WENDELL STREET. 


WOOD, IRON AND 






Power purposes is 
without an equal. 
Every farmer 
should have one. 


Airy, Strong. 


STEEL WIND ENGINES, 






AS GEARED for 


Simple, Light, 


WIND ENGINES, 


AND SUPPLIES FOR 
POWER OR PUMPING, 


--OF-- 


wooo, 
TANKS, THOSE, TRON 


CONTRACTS for complete motor supply taken and satisfaction guaranteed. 


IRON AND BRASS PUMPS. 


PIPES, FIPTINGS, ETT, 


We are prepared to 


furnish estimates for complete water supplies in FLORIDA. 


Correspondence Solicited. - 


Mass, 


Boston, 
































even in this age 
publishers of THE 
determined to give every 
structive stories 
years 
in Wei 


There is to 
™@be found a vast 
Mamount of reading 
@meach week in the columns 
mw of THE YANKEE BLADE, _ 

It has thrilling serials ot the Sea, 
War, Adventure, City and detective 


life 







to adveriise a single weekly publication is unparellelled 
2 of stupendous advertising e 
> YANKEE BLADE, however 
p°rsonin 
THE YANKEE BLADE hasbeen published withoutal 
It has become firmly established by its long and prosperous 
and tavorab " t 
of a good moral tone. 


fhe Largest Cireulation in America, 






PEPE UP ERO ROR ERERERERERERERREREREEEEL ELE LER ELSES 


r enterprises I 


500,00 


1 North America, a chance to reed its entertain 
t 


are 


y known in every stat 


the Um ts 
THE YANKEE BLADE is 


eimth 


With this aim in view it is nowoffered to youor 
the lowest price ever before named | 
erican pub rforan 8-page, 45-colu 4 
ly paper. Our offer is actua st 
costof the white paper before it is{ 





0.00: 


‘ 


» new su 
ai @ 8g. 
@ It contains six or eight short stories each pth = 
wa week intensely interesting. and devoid of any ° 
we Objectionable or impure festures —~ 
On our Fourth Page are treated Lutel. 
ligentiy and Impartiathy the Various Phases of = 
alithe Important Social Movemen’s ofthe Day. = 
Free exchange notices are inserted for s becr hove “| 
Good advice tothe young in our correspondence ee|umn. 
= Our Third Page 18 devoted to the children's and household oa 
denartments. 
@ On our E ghth Page appear every week some of "7 fH 
the brightest gems of original humor to a 
@ be found anywhere in America er the I %: 
wm THE YANKEE BLADE is the = 8 : — 
wy Dest family weekly published a -- : 
Send 10 cents at once Cmnkeudl a@dsemener ot tenet the ce 
@ for 10 weeks trial adieenan tunale beate of Gaelic. do ¢ Bs 
= vhom we may send a sample o 
- . YANKFE BLADE If any ore warts to « o- 
for a lor vertime than ten weeks we ™ er Oe ~ 
~*~ will accept subscriptions ag follows ( Address { 
_ One year, $1.00; two years, $1 “753 | Potter & Potter, ( . 
= three years, 2. 10; four vears, 23.00; P i 
a five vears, &3.50. One-cent postage stamps will be 86 & 92 Federal s 
taken for fractious of adu/ilar. All large amounts may be sent } La 
a safely by registered mail or P. O. money order. An express money order B M a 
fd may be purchased at any express office fur only five cents and is an abso- Mention this pa a 
ww lutely safe way tosend money. W tTTTY you entire satisfaction. eee eae | 
MSGRBREGHEREEHEBRBRERREREERCRREEERCRERRERORBRRERERE ROR BRO RB kee 








CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 
per month without injury to health 
Send @c. in stamps for sealed circular 
covering testimonials. L.E. Marsh Co. 


2815 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. 


Ibs. 










Also other SMALL FRUITS. Descrip- 
tive Catalogue Free. Send list for prices, 


THE WORLD OF MUM. 


has a prominent centre at the publishing house of 
Oliver Ditson Company. 

For Singing Classes they offer SONG HAR- 
MONY, a thoroughly good book by L, O. EMER- 
SON. 192 pages, 125 tunes and songs, and the 
elements. (60c; $6 doz ) 

For Choirs and Singing Classes, JEHOVAH’S 
PRAISE, by L. O. EMERSON. A grand, good 
book, with 320 pages, 145 hymn tunes, 70 anthems, 
motets and chants, and 70 songs and glees. ($1; 
$9 doz.) 

For Piano Teachers we print and sell yearly 
many thousands of RICHARDSON’S \EW 
METHOD ($3); of N. E. CONSERVATORY 
METHOD (#3); and of MASON & HOADLEY’S 
SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS (#3); and also com- 
mend very highly MASON’S TECHNICAL EX- 
ERCISES (2.50). 

Schools Cannot do Better than to use SONG 
MANUAL, by L. O. EMERSON, BOOK 1 (30c; $3 
doz.); BOOK 2 (40c; $4.20 doz.), and BOOK 38 (50c; 
$4.80 doz.) 

Seminaries and High Schools use largely such 
books as SONG GREETING or SONG HAR- 
MONY (each 60c; $6 doz.) 

Kindergarden Teachers use more and More our 
beautiful KINDERGARTEN CHIMES (#1.25), or 
our SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE ONES 


($2.) 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price.. 


OLIVER DITSON 
COMPANY, Boston. 


B B Lf Episcopal Prayer Books, etc. 


All at adiscount. Bibles 33 cents on a dollar dis- 
count. Send far new Catalogue. Free by 


““H. L. HASTINGS, — 





Largest assortment in New 
England. Lowest Prices. 
Children’s books at half price. 


H. 





We grow heavy mous 









-_ De ‘34 y BEARD ELIXIR, the « eay, 

Pkg > it y Agents, r da No expenence 
A f,and > weal 2 rauds, we ma * 

s « 2c. 4 for 0c, or 12 for $ We ask 

my t ~/ : Smith Mfe. Co. Palatine. ills. 











AND 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 
A Scientific and Standard Popular Medical Treatise 
on the Errors of Youth,Premature Decline, Nervous 
and Physical Debility, Impurities of the Blood. 


EXHAUSTED VITALITY 





UNTOLD MISERIES 


Resulting from Folly, Viee, Ignorance, Excesses or 


Overtaxation, Enervatin 
for Work, Business, the Married or Social Relation, 

Avoid unskilful pretenders. Possess this great 
work. It conatins 300 pages, royal Svo. Beautiful 
binding, embossed, full gilt. Price only $1.00 by 
mail, postpaid, concealed’ in plain wrapper. Illus- 
trative Prospectus Free, if you apply now. The 
distinguished author, Wm. H. Parker, M. D., re- 
ceived the GOLD AND JEWELLED MEDAL 
from the National Medical Association for 
the PRIZE ESSAY on NERVOUS and 
PHYSICAL DEBILITY. Dr. Parkerand acorps 
of Assistant Physicians may be consulted, confi- 
dentially, by mail or in person, at the office of 
THE PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
No. 4 Bulfinch St., Boston, Mass., to whom all 
orders for books or letters for advice should be 
directed as above. 


and unfitting the victim 





a MADE 


Largest Stock in America. 


’ and all old and new 
varieties, Extra Quality, 
Warranted true. Lowe 
est rates. Introducers 
of the new Black Grape 


EATO 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
Simply stopping the fat producing 

sts of food. Thesupply being st ed 
natural working of the system draws 
on the fat and reduces weight at once. 


Sold by all Druggist«. 











a‘ Natural and Artificial Duck-Culture.” 


tise on the culture of ducks, 

with illustrations of breeding 
and brooding houses; cuts of eggs 
in all stages of incubation, etc. 
Giving alsoan experience of near- 
ly thirty: years by the author. 
Price 50 cents 


JAMES RANKIN. 
South Easton, Mass 


MEDICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 

Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep researh 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary- 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhaa, Semi. 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De 
ranged Functions ofthe Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MAKVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old. 
To debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URINA- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cure 
without the use of Mercury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction indiet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUB 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
a@- Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
pg cured, after having experimented with various 
vertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harmthan good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands difierent and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consuit him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physical or meptal, pertaining to married life or 
** single blessedness.” 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 


Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS 18 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


i29 FRIENDSHIP STREET. 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 


Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 


Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (witD 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his val: 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructions 
and advice or the cure of the above distreosing 
complaints. Country patients corresponded wit 
until cured. Just PUBLISHED 


FIFTH EDITION 


| Medical Minutes 


Wh With additional Colored 
Llustrations, and list of 
“| complaints EXPLICI1 
en the treatment and 
Mi cure of abeve subjects, 
Ni] Sexual Diseases, &c. 

Nl Price, 250. by mail to any 
address, from the author 


DR. Cc. J. LEWIS. 


[tise BOOK is a complete trea- 











Agent for Boston W.H Knight Bt. 97 Court 


VINES 


, |» S. HUBBARD CO,, FREDONIA, N.Y. 





ISSUE 
MISSING 


NOT 
AVAILABLE 





